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TOMORROW’S HOMEWORK 

We are now at the point where we must educate 
people in what nobody knew yesterday and 
prepare in our schools for what no one knows 
yet, but what some people must know tomorrow. 

—Margaret Mead 



A NEW AMERICA 

There is a New America every morning when 
we wake up. It is upon us whether we will it or 
not. The New America is the sum of many small 
changes— a new subdivision here, a new school 
house there, a new industry where there had 
been swampland— changes that add up to a 
transformation of our lives. Our task is to guide 
these changes. For, though change is inevitable, 
change for the better is a full-time job. 



— Adlai Stevenson 



FOREWORD 

School district organization has been a problem of major concern in 
most of the fifty states during the past several decades and especially during 
the past fifteen years. It has been a particularly significant issue in Nebraska 
and South Dakota, since these two states have nearly one fifth (17.3 percent) 

of all the districts in the United States. 

The Great Plains School District Organization Project was conceived 
and organized as a result of a serious state-level concern for the providing of 
equitable educational opportunities for all youth and adults in each of the 
four member states. There existed a felt need for a structural organization 
of districts that would make possible the providing of desired programs 
and services at a high level of excellence, with efficiency of organization 
and economy of operation. The project activities were designed to secure 
the contributions of educational leaders in many fields, and the evaluative 
judgment of many professional educators and lay personnel. The guidelines 
which have emerged from the several studies and conferences provide direc- 
tion in each of the states for long-range planning and development. 

Fortunately, this project has in our judgment already had a significant 
impact upon various members of the several legislatures and upon planning 
and policy formation by professional educational organizations and associa- 
tions. It will provide educators, legislators and lay personnel with the basic 
information essential for the development of a sound and defensible school 
district organization for the future. 

The Steering Committee is most pleased to offer this volume as a Project 
Report which presents guidelines for school district organization based 
upon the constructive contributions of many educational leaders. Their 
recommendations merit further study and consideration on the part of all 
who are interested in or who are concerned with the providing of compre- 
hensive educational opportunities for all children at a high level of quality, 
with efficiency of organization and economy of operation. It is hoped that 
it will contribute to the further development and improvement of the 
structural organization for public schools as educational and governmental 

planners chart directions for the future. 

We are most indebted to Dr. Ralph Purdy for his outstanding educa- 
tional leadership, to the State Project Directors for a quality performance 
in many areas, to Chief State School Officers, Paul F. Johnston of Iowa, 
Hubert Wheeler of Missouri, and Gordon A. Diedtrich of South Dakota 
for their professional cooperation and support, and to all participants for 
the excellent contributions they have made. 

The Steering Committee 
David J. Gilliland, Iowa 
Kenneth Kirchner, Missouri 
James C. School, South Dakota 
Floyd A. Miller, Nebraska 
Chairman 



IN APPRECIATION 



The termination of an exciting and challenging project is like a high 
school or college graduation. It is the end of one significant phase in our 
lives and the beginning or “commencement” of new opportunities, new 
challenges, and new experiences. The foundation established during the 
“period of preparation” becomes the stepping stone for the future. The 
Great Plains School District Organization Project has been the preparation 
period; now come the opportunities for fulfillment as the Project Study 
becomes the foundation for establishing a state school system which will 
provide adequate and equitable educational opportunities for all youth 
and adults. 

The Project has been the more enjoyable because of the personal and 
professional friendships established as many people from many walks of 
life shared in planning the study, developing materials, and analyzing find- 
ings to identify and validate the most effective, adequate, and economical 
state school system. Individual and group meetings with members of state 
boards of education, legislators, educators, personnel from the State Depart- 
ments of Education, and representatives from labor, business, and industry, 
were a challenge and an inspiration. Especially helpful were the working 
relationships with the writers of position papers. Most valuable were the 
close and continuing contacts with the Project Directors in Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska and South Dakota. The citizens of each state should recognize 
and respect their tireless efforts and dedicated devotion in the development 
of a state plan for the improvement of educational opportunities for all 
youth and adults. 

The members of the Steering Committee took time from exceedingly 
heavy schedules to give thoughtful direction to project planning and devel- 
opment. Especial appreciation is given to Commissioner Floyd Miller of 
Nebraska, who served as Chairman and personal counselor to the Project 
Director. 

I wish to express my personal appreciation for having had the oppor- 
tunity to work with the citizens in these four states on a problem that was 
important to them. However, the task is just begun. The opportunity for 
developing the adequate and defensible state school system based upon the 
guidelines established in this Project remain the challenge for tomorrow. 

Ralph D. Purdy 
Project Director 
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School district organization exists 
to provide the people with the 
assistance needed to get on with the 
task of preparing youth to live in a 
tomorrow as different from today as 
yesterday. 



CHAPTER 1 



A SUMMARY STATEMENT OF 
GUIDELINES FOR SCHOOL DISTRICT 

ORGANIZATION 



The Great Plains School District Organization Project, approved by the 
State Boards of Education in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and South Dakota 
and financed by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, had 
a twofold objective. One was the strengthening of State Departments of 
Education (a Title V Project), and the second was to seek ways and means 
of strengthening the Departments by a four-state attack upon one of the 
most troublesome and important problems in education— desirable school 
district organization. This report is devoted to a presentation of the findings 
and recommendations resulting from the two-year study. A summary state- 
ment of "Guidelines For School District Organization” will be presented in 
this chapter. The interested reader may wish to turn to Chapter 10 for ' 
a more fully developed rei>ort with interpretative comments on each 
guideline. 

The rapidly changing world of work has brought with it the need for 
new skills and new dexterities, both intellectual and manual, as a result 
of the scientific revolution and accelerating technological developments. 
The American way of life has been significantly modified within the past 
generation, and it is probable that even greater changes will occur within 
the lifetime of the generation now enrolled in the public schools. The 
challenge is to develop a structure for education which will make possible 
the provision of equitable educational opportunity for all youth and adults 
wherever they may live in the state, and whatever their socioeconomic status 
might be. The rapidity of change in the daily work and activities of the 
people is accepted as a characteristic of the American way of life. With this 
change comes the necessity to provide appropriate programs and services 
for the preparation and training of all who seek to become creative and 
contributing members of this developing society. They must have the oppor- 
tunity to develop salable skills for productivity in a rapidly changing 
equitable educational opportunities for all youth and adults in each of the 
boards of education, legislators, educators, personnel from the State Depart- 
industrial economy. The public school system cannot be so far removed and 
so separated from the emerging world of work that it leaves its product, the 
graduates and the dropouts, poorly prepared to cope successfully and crea- 
tively with those opportunities for employment which are essential for 
success as an individual and in the business, industrial and economic life of 
our nation. 






It is essential in this modern, changing world, that educational programs 
and services of high quality be provided for all youth and adults, and that 
they be provided with efficiency of organization and economy of operation. 
The constitution delegated the responsibility to the state for establishing 
and for providing a state school system to meet the educational needs of 
all the people in our society. It was in the fulfillment of this responsibility 
that the four state boards of education entered into this project. It was the 
expectation of the leadership that it would be possible to find and to estab- 
lish directions for a school district structure which woidd have the capability 
for meeting the rapidly changing educational needs widi a high quality of 
programs and services, and to provide for them with efficiency and economy. 

The guidelines proposed in this chapter have been developed on infor- 
mation provided by professional leaders in many phases and areas of 
educational programming and servicing. Fifty-four position papers were 
prepared in various educational programs and services. The writers of the 
position papers reviewed the research and the literature in each of their 
respective fields of specialization. In many instances they were able to secure 
the evaluative judgment of many experienced and knowledgeable leaders 
who know and who work with these programs and/or services. The writers 
then related all relevant information to the identification cf those character- 
istics considered to be essential in their respective fields, both as a special- 
ized area and as an interdependent and interrelated area of the total 
educational process. 

The Project Staff accepted the responsibility for assessing and coordinat- 
ing the findings and recommendations of the several hundred contributors 
to the position papers. They had the additional assistance of six knowledge- 
able, experienced and nationally recognized administrative leaders in the 
nation in reacting to and in giving evaluative judgment concerning the 
structuring of education to meet the emerging educational trends of the 
people. All of these findings and all of the interpretative information and 
judgments were utilized in the development of the following fourteen 
“Guidelines for School District Organization.” They are herewith sum- 
marized for the reader with limited time, and for a quick overview by all 
readers. Hopefully, they will prove to be a stimulant for more depth study 
in the supporting chapters of this report. 



GUIDELINE NUMBER 1. Education is a state function. 

The constitution of each of the four states concerned with the Project 
stipulates that education is a function and responsibility of the state. It is 
not local, and it is not federal. It is the responsibility of the state legislature 
to determine if the best interests of its citizens can be served by creating 
only one district (such as Hawaii), or by creating a two level system (state 
and local school districts), or by establishing a three level system (state, 
local school districts, and some form of an intermediate unit). If the legis- 
lature determines that there shall be local school districts, or local school 
districts and an intermediate unit, then it has the responsibility to delegate 
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appropriate functions with commensurate authority to each one, and to 
determine the relationships that should exist between the local districts 
and the intermediate unit. The strength (or the weakness) of the schools 
in any area or section of the state is testimony to the acceptance or rejection 
of responsibility for education by the state legislature, and o_ its fulfillment 
of the constitutionally delegated function for education. 

GUIDELINE NUMBER 2: All public education administered 
on a local or area basis, preschool through the community 
college, should be under the control of one board— the 
State Board of Education. 

Multiplicity in administrative structure at the state level is to be avoided. 
Multiplicity in state leadership through policies established by separate and 
independent boards is to be avoided. Such duplication of state authority for 
programs and/or services that are mutually interrelated and interdependent 
only lends to confusion at both the state and local levels, and to a waste 
of the taxpayer’s money through unnecessary duplication of administra- 
tive costs, educational facilities and equipment. All education, preschool 
through the community college level, should be under policy making direc- 
tion and responsibility of one board at the state level, the State Board of 
Education. 

GUIDELINE NUMBER 3: The structure for education 
should provide for a three echelon system— the state, the 
area educational service agency, and the local administra- 
tive district. 

The first echelon in an organization for education is, of course, the 
state. The state’s responsibility is a constitutionally delegated one. The 
primary, or basic echelon, is the local administrative district. It is the part 
of the system closest to the people, and the one most responsive to their 
needs and interests. It must have the responsibility for administering any 
and all programs and services which it is able to provide at a high level of 
quality, with acceptable efficiency of organization and economy of operation. 

The local administrative districts should have the assistance and sup- 
port of an area educational service agency. It should be the responsibility 
of this agency to provide all programs and services for all local school dis- 
tricts within its boundaries which cannot be provided by the local districts 
themselves at a high level of quality and with efficiency of organization 
and economy of operation. This would apply to any and all programs neces- 
sitating a large pupil or financial base for successful operation, such as 
vocational education, some areas of special education, and some functions 
of electronic data processing. In the metropolitan areas this would include 
any and all programs, services, problems and issues which are metro in 
nature, and which necessitate some form of metropolitan structure, organ- 
ization. or commission to adequately and economically provide such pro- 
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grams and services or to appropriately resolve the problems and issues. The 
metropolitan area educational service agency should fulfill these kinds of 
responsibilities for all local administrative districts within the metro area. 

GUIDELINE NUMBER 4: The state should delegate appro- 
priate responsibility, with commensurate authority, to the j 

local district and to the area educational service agency for 
the administration and control of education. 1 

In the creation of educational subdivisions of the state, local administra- , 

tive districts and area educational service agencies), the legislature must 
delegate responsibility as may be appropriate, with commensurate authority j 

to implement adequately and satisfactorily the responsibility in the interest 
of both the local citizenry and in the interests of the state and nation. 

Thus, local implementation of this function and responsibility is within j 

the general provisions and framework for education as established by the 
state legislature for all schools of the state. Board members, administrators, * 

teachers and other school district employees are state officials or state em- 
ployees serving at the local level in the fulfillment of the constitutionally 
delegated state function of education. i 

GUIDELINE NUMBER 5: The basic unit in the structure 
shall be the local administrative district. 

The objective should be to make each school district in the state an 
administrative unit that is a self-sufficient district. Such a district would 
have the capability to provide all programs and services at a high level of 
quality, with efficiency in organization and economy of operation. The 
position papers prepared for this Project and related studies reported in , 



the literature indicate that such a district should have a pupil enrollment, 

K-12, of 20,000 or more pupils. However, the dispersion of the population, 

geographical factors, and other conditions make it either impossible or I 

undesirable to create size districts of such size and still retain the high ( 

priority held by the American citizen in keeping the schools close to the 

people. Therefore, smaller districts may be desirable. This might be pos- < 

sible, since some programs and services can be provided at an optimum 

level of quality, efficiency, and economy in districts enrolling from 3,000 1 



to 5,000 pupils, with appropriate attendance centers within this adminis- 
trative unit. 

In order to maintain the administrative district as the basic unit of the 
educational structure, in order to provide all youth and adults with educa- 
tional programs and services of high quality at an acceptable level of 
economy of operation, and in order to preserve and promote local control, 
local initiative and local interest which have always been high priority 
factors on the American educational scene, it is recommended that (1) 
districts be formed which enroll 3,500 pupils, K-12, or more, and that the 
administrative districts in sparsely populated areas have an enrollment of 
1,500 or more pupils. Each district would provide those programs and 
services which it can provide at a high level of excellence, with efficiency 



of organization and economy of operation. All other programs and services 
would be provided by the Area Educational Service Agency (see Guideline 
Number 10). Attendance centers in all districts, and especially in sparsely 
populated areas, would necessarily be adjusted in conformity to the time/ 
distance factor (see Guideline Number 7). 

GUIDELINE NUMBER 6: The administrative district, under 
one board of education, should have the delegated respon- 
sibility for all programs and services, preschool through 
grade 12, which can be provided with quality, efficiency 
and economy. 

The progress of boys and girls through the public school educational 
program should be continuous, articulated and coordinated. Curriculum 
planning and development should provide for continuity within each area 
and between related areas of the education program, preschool through 
grade 12. One taxing district is essential for avoiding financial confusion, 
for an equitable division of financial resources, and for an equitable sliar-’ 
ing of the tax burden for the total educational program among all the 
taxpayers of the area. The local unit, the basic administrative district, 
should have control of and responsibility for the total education program, 
preschool through the twelfth grade. 

GUIDELINE NUMBER 7: Transportation time should not 
exceed one hour, one way, for approximately 90 percent 
of the transported pupils, and for professional personnel 
from the central office to the most distant attendance cen- 
ter or administrative district. 

Maximum pupil travel time on school buses to attendance centers should 
remain a relatively constant factor, with distance being a variable in rela- 
tion to road and highway conditions and to the geographic contour of the 
area. This guideline is applicable within administrative districts for attend- 
ance centers and for local school districts which have only one secondary 
school attendance center. 

Likewise, the one hour travel time is applicable for the establishment 
of Area Educational Service Agencies. For example, Pennsylvania has 
adopted the one hour travel time as one basic criterion in the establishment 
of the intermediate unit in that state. Excessive time on the highway for 
either pupils or staff personnel is to be avoided. 

GUIDELINE NUMBER 8: Size must be a variable in school 
district organization, never an absolute. 

Controversy over size and sciiool district organization has been long and 
heated. It will probably continue for many more years. However, many 
studies have been made which indicate a positive relationship between size 
and cost, size and efficiency, size and quality, and size and economy. Gen- 
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erally speaking, available research and the judgment of knowledgeable 
educational leaders indicate that programs of quality, with related services, 
can be provided with efficiency and economy as follows: 

Elementary attendance centers: two or more classroom sections per grade. 
Sparsely populated areas— one section per grade, or as may be justifiable 
and necessary, with the approval of the State Board of Education. 
More densely populated areas— three to five sections per grade. 

Secondary School attendance centers: 1,000 or more (9-12), or its equiv- 
alency for other types of organization. 

Sparsely populated areas— 100 in the graduating class, or as may be justi- 
fiable and necessary, with approval to be given by the State Board of 
Education. 

More densely populated areas— 300 in the graduating class. 

Administrative district: 

Selected programs and services-3,500 pupils or more. 

Comprehensive programs and services— 20,000 pupils or more. 

Sparsely populated areas-1,500 pupils, grades K-12, with special situa- 
tions to be approved by the State Board of Education. 

More densely populated areas-10,000 or more pupils, grades K-12, with 
provision being made for some form of decentralization of adminis- 
trative authority and responsibility in large metropolitan areas into 
units of 35,000 to 60,000 pupils. 

Area educational service district: 35,000 to 50,000 or more pupils, and co- 
terminous with the economic area of the state. 

GUIDELINE NUMBER 9: Statewide planning for school dis- 
trict organization must provide for all sections and areas of 
the state. 

The pattern of school district organization should be completed for 
each and all geographical areas prior to the approval and adoption of any 
statewide school district organization plan. Only in this way can the state 
avoid the disadvantageous placement of any one section or area whereby it 
is inadequately or inappropriately placed within the proposed organiza- 
tional structure. All sections and areas of the state must be members of a 
good educational school district, and provisions should be made for such 
placement prior to the finalization and adoption of a statewide plan. 

GUIDELINE NUMBER 10: The supporting and complemen- 
tary unit for education shall be an Area Educational Serv- 
ice Agency which is coterminous with socioeconomic or 
metropolitan areas of the state. 

It shall be the function of the Area Educational Service Agency (AESA) 
to provide all programs and services which cannot be provided at an 
acceptable level of quality with efficiency of organization and economy of 
operation by the local administrative districts. Thus, comprehensive and 
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equitable educational opportunities can be made available to all youth 
and adults, regardless of where they live in the state. Demographic studies 
in each state indicate that there are emerging economic areas which repre- 
sent a convergence of business, industrial, retail and wholesale trade inter- 
ests and activities. These areas are identified with a polarity of interests 
among the people such as business interests, employment opportunities, 
and recreation. Indicators of the economic areas may be found in studies 
of highway traffic movement, sales tax returns, indices of business activities, 
of industrial and agricultural production, and others. Such areas are cur- 
rently being identified by sociologists, economists, geographers, political 
scientists, planning committees for the Governor of the state or for 
the state legislature, and by other interested study and planning groups. 
Such areas are usually multicounty in size. Sixteen such areas have been 
identified by the Governor’s Planning Commission in Iowa, 24 to 31 centers 
by planners in Missouri, from 14 to 26 in Nebraska, and from 6 to 10 in 
South Dakota. In general such economic areas meet the criteria for the 
establishment of Area Educational Service Agencies. Therefore, it is recom- 
mended that the AESAs be established coterminous with the economic areas 
established for other governmental agencies and for social agencies and 
industrial purposes. Furthermore, the educational leadership should be 
members of the groups or commissions identifying and planning the eco- 
nomic areas. Education constitutes one of the major governmental services 
responsible for developing and coordinating the economic area concept, for 
utilizing the economic area as one basic facet of the educational structure, 
and as an interrelated part of all government services. 

The Area Educational Service Agency will serve as a major contributing 
organization for the resolution of some of the most troublesome problems 
confronting the American society within urban centers and metropolitan 
complexes. Levine and Havighurst have identified six major problems and 
imperatives associated with metropolitan development: 

1. Fragmentation in the structure of local government. 

2. Socioeconomic stratification and racial segregation. 

3. Inadequate social environments for middle-income students in single- 
class sections of the city and the suburbs. 

4. Weakening of the unifying norms which facilitate productive interaction 
among citizens in the metropolitan area. 

5. Physical deterioration and the crisis in public finance of the metropoli- 
tan area. 

6. The need for cooperation to solve the major problems of the metropoli- 
tan area. 

The Area Educational Service Agency in the metropolitan area can provide 
the leadership on many educational and social issues which the segmented 
structure of many small independent local school districts and many small 
city structures cannot do alone. The AESA can provide the leadership and 
the resources for enhancing the schools potential for coping with area wide 
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problems of a metropolitan society. For education and educationally related 
programs the Agency would serve as a Metropolitan Planning and Develop- 
ment Commission for any and all problems, programs, services and issues 
which are metro in nature. 

GUIDELINE NUMBER 11: A study and planning commis- 
sion should be appointed, with financial support from the 
state, for the identification and determination of socioeco- 
nomic/metro areas of the state, for the Area Educational 
Service Agencies coterminous with the socioeconomic/ 
metro areas, and for proposing function, responsibility 
and interrelationships for such agencies. 

Education, as one major phase of governmental services, and as a major 
consumer of the taxpayers' dollar, should be involved in and be interrelated 
with the planning for the organization and structure of all governmental 
services in a rapidly changing society. It is proposed that the members of 
the study and planning commission be selected representatives from the 
following: 

—The Governor’s planning department for local and state government. 

—The research and planning division of the state legislature. 

—The State Department of Education. 

—Representatives of the educational leadership in the state. 

—Research and planning bureaus from colleges and universities. 
—Representative sociologists, economists and political scientists. 

—Labor, business and industry. 

—Others as may be appropriate within each state. 

As indicated in Guideline 10, recent technological and scientific develop- 
ments and the impact of these developments on the American way of life 
have established the feasibility and the desirability of identifying the struc- 
ture for education with major areas of the state which have a commonality 
of interests, business and industrial activity, and related endeavors. But the 
study and establishment of such a structure (the Area Educational Service 
Agency) should not be determined separate and apart from all related 
planning and development for governmental business and industrial pur- 
poses. It is time for the establishment of unity in planning and purpose 
for area-related governmental services and programs. This would be one 
of the primary purposes and functions of the proposed study and planning 
commission. 

It was stated in Guideline 2 that the structure for education (school 
district organization) must be custom tailored to each area of the state. 
This is true for local administrative districts, each socioeconomic area, and 
each metropolitan area. The needs and the educational problems of each 
major standard metropolitan statistical area (SMSA) are complex, varied, 
and significantly oriented to its own particular situation. The problems 
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of such an area cannot be resolved by legislation, mandates, edcrees or for- 
mulas devised for application to two or more such areas within any given 
state. These are area problems that must be resolved at the area level, with 
assistance from state and federal funds. Although area in nature, the man- 
ner in which these problems are resolved, or left unsolved, has a direct 
influence on the rest of the state. The most remote section of the state is 
no longer isolated from or immune to the problems of any one segment or 
area of the state, including the economically deprived areas (rural or core 
city). 

Two approaches to problem resolution can be taken by the state for 
metro areas. One is the formation of the Area Educational Service Agency 
(see Guideline 6). All administrative districts within the area would be 
members of the AESA, with the board, or commission, would have a pri- 
mary responsibility for the planning, development and implementation of 
a metropolitan educational program for all areas which are metro in nature. 
Furthermore, they would have the responsibility for developing and coordi- 
nating the area educational programs and services with the planning and 
development for all governmental and related programs and services which 
are metro in nature. 

The second approach would provide for the creation of a study and 
planning commission for each major metro area. The responsibilities would 
be the same as those set forth in the plan suggested above. The primary 
difference exists in the amount of responsibility and authority delegated to 
the respective planning group. In the first approach, the planning group 
would be a legally constituted and organized educational service agency 
charged with the resolution of the metro educational problems which con- 
front it, and for representing the area educational interests in all phases of 
metro planning and development. In the second approach, the planning 
group is a study and planning commission, charged with making recom- 
mendations concerning metro structure, organization, implementation of 
plans concerning education, and educational interests in cooperation with 
all metro planning and development. 

Either approach outlined above appears to be valid and sound. Each 
has merits for the resolution of major problems within the context of local 
(area) determination supported at the local and state levels. But action is 
demanded. The problems forcing themselves for resolution in metro areas 
cannot be delayed by governmental indifference or partial steps for solu- 
tion. The consequences for inaction, pseudo action, or partial measures will 
only result in the compounding of the social, political, economic, organiza- 
tional and service problems of the metro areas. Furthermore, educational 
planning and development for a metro area should move forward with or 
widiout area planning and/or organization for related metro programs and 
services. Although it would be desirable to move forward together, educa- 
tional organization cannot be delayed. If it must move forward alone, it 
will be in a position to provide cooperative working relationships on an 
area wide basis with and for related governmental programs and services. 
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GUIDELINE NUMBER 12: School district organization 
should contribute to the adequate and equitable financing 
of public education, with funds to be received from fed- 
eral, state and local sources. 

Suggested criteria to be utilized in an assessment of the financial pro- 
gram for public education includes the following: 

1. There should be access to and the availability of financial resources to 
provide the programs and services to meet the educational needs of all 
boys and girls, and the needs of the communities, state, and nation. 

2. The educational needs may be met through one or more of the follow- 
ing sources: federal, state, and local monies; and private sources. 

3. There should be an equalization of the tax burden (to avoid pockets of 
great wealth and of poverty). 

4. The administrative district closest to the people has a large degree of 
independence in determining educational objectives, program develop- 
ment, budget making, and expenditure of funds to meet the defined 
needs, all of which must be within policies established by the Legisla- 
ture, or as delegated by the Legislature for establishment by the State 
Board of Education. 

5. Every effort should be made, consistent with the above four criteria, to 
secure maximum returns on the tax dollar invested in education. Major 
attention should be given to the economies which can and should be 
effected based on such factors as structure, size, organization and 
operation. 

The flow of the federal dollar for educational purposes has increased 
remarkably since the advent of Sputnik. It is probable that it will continue 
to increase in the future. Some authorities project that the ratio of monies 
for educational purposes in the future will be 40 percent federal; 40 percent 
state; and 20 percent local. 

The great diversity in the financial ability of school districts is a well- 
known fact. Many proposals have been made to alleviate such inequities. 
One proposal is the utilization of the Area Educational Service Agency as 
the taxing source for one or more of the following: 

1. Utilize the AESA as a taxing base for all programs and services which 
have been assigned to it, such as vocational education, special education, 
data processing, and some aspects of business management. This would 
equalize the area taxing power for selected programs and services, but it 
would permit the continuation of the pockets of wealth and of poverty 
for locally administered programs and services. 

2. The AESA would assess a basic or minimum levy for all educational 
purposes, with the money thus collected redistributed to all member 
local school districts on a (1) per pupil basis; (2) program basis; or (3) 
per-pupil and program basis. Each local district would be required to 
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assess an additional local levy for programs and services over and above 
the basic or minimum made possible through the area levy. 

3. A third procedure would be the same as “2” above, except that the area 
levy would be made for all educational programs and services. This 
would equalize the total taxable wealth of an area for all children wher- 
ever they may live within the area, but within the local school district 
exercising control over die expenditure of the money thus collected. 

Whatever plan is developed, it would be desirable for the local administra- 
tive district to reserve the right to provide additional funds for the support 
of a higher level of programs and services, which, to them, are significant 
and important. 

GUIDELINE NUMBER 13: The state agency, in the fulfill- 
ment of its leadership function for education, must be 
organized to provide new and extended services. 

If education is to remain a function of the state, if the state is to pro- 
vide educational leadership beyond the “minimum standards,” if the state 
is to provide leadership which will assist in making possible educational 
programs of high quality, with efficiency and economy in the expenditure 
of the federal, state and local tax dollar, then the State Department of 
Education, as the officially established agency of the state for education, 
must be organized to fulfill the role of educational leadership for all the 
people of the state. Such a role becomes imperative with the reorganization 
of school districts, and with the demographic changes bringing about 
urbanization. 

The strength of the state’s educational system rests in the optimum 
performance of a leadership role at the state level, supported by strong 
administrative districts and strengthened by Area Educational Service Agen- 
cies providing comprehensive and equitable educational opportunities for 
all children of the state. Education will continue to be a state function only 
as long as these conditions are met. 

GUIDELINE NUMBER 14: School district organization for 
educational purposes shall be developed from the establish- 
ment of a pattern of relationships of all relevant criteria 
that will provide optimum educational opportunities for 
all youth and adults living within the boundaries of that 
district. 

School district organization is a composite of all relevant guidelines 
considered to be essential to provide comprehensive and equitable educa- 
tional opportunities for all boys and girls at a high level of quality, with 
efficiency of organization and economy of operation. This means that the 
designing of a plan for the organization of education must be custom 
tailored to all of the individualistic and peculiarly significant factors which 
are characteristics of each and every community, or of interrelated commu- 
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nities. It pertains particularly to the educational needs to be met, to the 
characteristics of the geographic area, to the demographic factors of sparsity/ 
density, to technologically related factors of time/distance, to the economic 
factors of financial ability and effort in support of the educational endeavor, 
and to the related factors of community structure, community leadership, 
community mores and community values (“community” here is defined in 
very broad terms). 

Because of the diversity in needs, in geography, in demographic charac- 
teristics and in problems and issues to be resolved to secure and to maintain 
adequate, efficient and economical educational programs and services, no 
one guideline can or should be an absolute. No one should stand alone as 
a requirement or as an essential for school district organization. The great 
strength for education, and thereby for the state and nation, is to be found 
in a pattern of relationships for each and all the guidelines. Of course, each 
guideline should be achieved at a point as near an optimum level as pos- 
sible, but its highest contribution is to be found in its appropriate inter- 
relationship with all of the other guidelines. 

Summary Statement 

The foregoing fourteen guidelines have emerged from a careful review 
and analysis of all of the position papers prepared for the Project Staff, 
from a review of the literature concerning school district organization, and 
from the comments and suggestions received from legislative, lay and pro- 
fessional personnel in attendance at two four-state conferences on school 
district organization. However, it must be remembered that the develop- 
ment of new and essential programs and services to meet the changing 
needs of a new period in our history necessitated a revision in the organiza- 
tional structure for education which was based on the best thinking and 
planning by educational leaders and by the people in past generations. And, 
so it will be for tomorrow. The best planning and development for the 
appropriate educational structure to meet the educational needs of today 
will need to be reviewed and revised to meet the changing needs and pro- 
grams of the future. However, it is firmly believed that the best structure 
for today’s needs will prove to be the best foundation for adaptation to 
and for the meeting of educational needs in the future. 

The succeeding chapters in this report will be devoted to providing a 
background for the recommendations presented above, and for an analysis 
of the many factors which entered into their formulation. 
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CHAPTER 2 



THE GREAT PLAINS PROJECT 



Free public education was a concern of the founding Fathers in each of 
the four Great Plains States-Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and South Dakota. 
The constitution of each one contains a section wherein the state legislature 
is required to provide instruction without charge through a system of public 
education that is open equally to all (not in excess of twenty-one years ot 
age in Missouri and Nebraska). This constitutionally mandated obligation 
for a state system of education has been interpreted and implemented in a 
continuing series of legislative enactments since the adoption of the first 
state constitution. Each legislature has endeavored to enact laws consistent 
with the beliefs and values of the people of the state about education, 
including programs and services, organization, administration and financing. 
In all of these enactments, the legislators have been guided by the consti- 
tutional provisions which emphasize education as essential for “The stability 
of a republican form of government*’ (South Dakota) and A general, diffu- 
sion of knowledge and intelligence being essential to the preservation of 
the rights and liberties of the people*’ (Missouri). “The advantages and 
opportunities of education" is accepted as a right and privilege of all youth 
and adults in a democracy; and it is the responsibility of the people, through 
their state government, to guarantee this right and privilege. 

The structure for education as established by the early legislatures 
varied with the kinds of education desired by the people for their children, 
with the time and distance factors in making the educational opportunities 
accessible to the children and youth of the state, and with the finances that 
could be provided in support of the educational programs. This early struc- 
ture, designed for the educational needs of the time, was modified period- 
ically by the legislature during the ensuing years to the present time. As the 
little red schoolhouse gave way to consolidated school att *• '-mce centers, 
so did the township school district give way to unified districts. Many 
factors contributed to the necessity for continuing adjustment in the struc- 
ture to provide all the desired and essential programs and services consid- 
ered to be important by the people. Some of these were changes in programs 
to meet the needs of the changing times, improved systems of communica- 
tion, improved means of transportation and of highways affecting travel 
time, increased cost of new and important programs and many others. This 
process has been continuous since the establishment of the first school dis- 
trict in the state, and it will undoubtedly continue so long as the people 
have faith in education, faith in their children, and as our way of life con- 
tinues to be influenced and changed by science and technology. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 
CONCERNING EDUCATION 

Iowa 

“The Board of Education shall provide for the education of all the youth of 
the state through a system of Common Schools. . . . 

“The General Assembly shall encourage, by all suitable means, the promotion 
of intellectual, scientific, moral, and agricultural improvement.’’ 

—Article IX, Section 12. 

Missouri 

“A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence being essential to the preser- 
vation of the rights and liberties of the people, the general assembly shall establish 
and maintain free public schools for the gratuitous instruction of all persons in this 
state within ages not in excess of twenty-one years as prescribed by law.” 

—Article IX, Section 1(a). 

Nebraska 

“FREE INSTRUCTION IN COMMON SCHOOLS.-Thc legislature shall pro- 
vide for the free instruction, in the common schools of this state, of all persons 
between the ages of five and twenty-one years.” 

—Article 7, Section 6. 

South Dakota 

“The stability of a republican form of government depending on the morality 
and intelligence of the people, it shall be the duty of the legislature to establish 
and maintain a general and uniform system of public schools wherein tuition shall 
be without charge, and equally open to all; and to adopt all suitable means to 
secure to the people the advantages and opportunities of education.” 

—Article VIII, Section 1. 



Sdiool District Organization a National Concern 

School district organization is a problem of national concern in this 
second half of the twentieth century. More than twenty of the fifty states 
are actively engaged in efforts to imprr e the structure for public education. 
The challenge of science and technology in bringing about a new way of 
life within this generation is taxing the capacity of the existing school dis- 
trict structure to meet the emerging needs. The expectations of the people 
for “the good life” have changed significantly within the past generation, 
and these expectations will change again within our lifetime. Unprece- 
dented demands upon the educational structure to meet the needs of the 
people, of the state, and of the nation have revealed serious limitations and 
have emphasized the urgency of the situation. The vastly increasing accu- 
mulation of knowledge, the adaptation of science and technology to im- 
prove educational programs and to the methodology of these programs, the 
knowledge and the skills demanded today to fill the ever-changing employ- 
ment opportunities, the problem of just how to learn to live and work 
together in peace, both at home and abroad— these are but a few of the 
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problems we face today. As the attention of the people centers upon the 
educational needs of these times, it is necessary 40 examine the educational 
structure which facilitates or which limits the providing of the essential 
programs and services to meet the identified educational needs. As a result, 
the strengthening of the structure for education has been accepted as one 
of the imperative needs of this century by the people of the several states, 
and especially in the four states which are members of the Great Plains 

Project. 

Factors Necessitating School District Organization 

There are many and varied reasons why school district organization is 
of major concern to the people of the nation at this time. These reasons 
may be identified under five broad classifications. 

1. The scientific and technological revolution: The advance of science 
and technology, and the acceptance of the products of science and technol- 
ogy into the daily lives of people have necessitated a complete reevaluation 
of educational programs and services as they relate to the emerging needs. 
We, the people, want what science and technology have made possible for 
our comfort, our enjoyment and our way of life. Within this generation, 
major changes have taken place in our mode of travel, in our means of 
communication, in today’s “essentials” for a modern home, in the knowl- 
edge and skills demanded for economic productivity in this era of science 
and technology. 

There is a growing realization that the tragedy of the past two genera- 
tions must not be continued into the next generation. The manufacturing 
era was emerging and flourishing with the turn of the century. But it has 
taken more than fifty years for legislator* and educators to become serious 
about providing vocational and technic^ training to meet the emerging 
needs of our industrial age. 

Governors of several states have toured the country seeking business 
and industrial developments for their states. They are finding that a quality 
education and vocational training programs are important considerations. 
As a result increasing attention by heads of state governments is being 
given to excellence in educational programs and to vocational training pro- 
grams at both the secondary and post high school levels. 

The scientific age has brought new demands upon the schools. The sev- 
eral states are discovering that the new demands-vocational education, 
special education, improved and expanded programs-cannot be provided 
at a level of excellence or quality, with an efficient and economic expendi- 
ture of the taxpayers’ dollar in most of the school systems as currently 
organized. The great lag of time from changing conditions to the time 
school districts are restructured to meet the new changes must be narrowed 
or eliminated. Meeting the needs of a nation in adjustment to the scientific 
and technological developments, and meeting the needs of students in prep- 
aration for living in and contributing to the emerging American way of life 
cannot be delayed. Accordingly, a critical examination and evaluation of 
the educational structure has become imperative, and hence the attention 
to this problems throughout the country. 
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2. Expanding needs of all: As our society becomes increasingly complex 
and diversified, as this complexity results in the requirement for more 
knowledge and understandings, and for more and increasingly higher devel- 
oped skills, so do the educational needs of our society expand and increase. 
Whereas needs were, at one time, defined primarily at the local level or in 
school attendance centers, today they are being defined and given direction 
on six different fronts; these include federal, state and local governments, 
the American culture and society, business and industry, and the youth and 
adults enrolled in the public schools. These expanding needs are demand- 
ing as never before the provision of comprehensive educational opportunity 
for all, if the needs at the six levels of identification are to be satisfactorily 
fulfilled. 

The “needs of all” is cosmopolitan in this day and age. Generally, from 
one in seven to one in ten students remains to live and work in the area 
where he secured his high school training. The mobility of our population 
takes nearly nine out of ten to places of work and to colleges located in 
areas different from the one in which they grew to maturity. If these young 
people are to have competitive skills and abilities for success in college and 
for job placement, they must have had training opportunities comparable 
to those provided by the best school systems in the country. 

Furthermore, these training opportunities must be available to all 
youth, regardless of their place of residence in the state, or of their socio- 
economic status. Sparsity of population, or the conditions of economically 
deprived areas in either urban or rural sections of the country do not alter 
the need for breadth or quality of training programs. All youth must have 
equitable educational opportunities to enable them to become constructive 
contributors to the communities in which they live, and to the business 
world of which they will be a part. 

The state’s ability to provide educational programs that will meet the 
needs of all youth for living and working today is seriously impaired within 
the structure and organization of school districts that were designed for the 
turn of the century. The providing of needed educational programs with 
an acceptable degree of excellence or quality and with a high degree of 
efficiency and economy in the utilization of the taxpayers’ dollar has become 
one of the major reasons for a critical examination of school district organ- 
ization in a large number of states today. 

3. Quality education, with efficiency and economy: The changing needs 
for education today, the expanding programs, the increased cost of pro- 
grams in specialized areas, and increasing pupil enrollments have all com- 
bined to cause educators, legislators, and taxpayers to critically examine 
school programs for the quality of their content, and for the efficiency and 
economy of their operation. 

For example, one Legislative Service Commission 1 published a report in 
1963 which indicated that high schools (grades 9-12) with enrollments of 
less than 400 pupils were characterized by: (1) teachers with fewest hours 

1 Ohio’s High Schools: A Statistical Profile. Staff Research Report, No. 56, Ohio Legis- 
lative Service Commission, January, 1963. 
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of preparation; (2) more teachers training outside major field; (3) teachers 
being paid the lowest salaries; (4) significantly fewer offerings; (5) limited 
vocational course offerings; (6) the general unavailability of advanced aca- 
demic training; and (7) having the highest percentage of pupils enrolled in 
academic courses. On the other hand, the study revealed that high schools 
with an enrollment of 1,000 or more: (1) paid teachers the highest salaries; 
(2) had the highest percentage of teachers with advanced degrees; (3) as- 
signed teachers to teach almost exclusively in one field; (4) had the lowest 
teacher turnover rate; (5) had great availability of advanced academic offer- 
ings; (6) had the lowest percentage of pupils enrolled in academic courses; 
(7) had more comprehensive programs in all areas; and (8) were the only 
schools having really meaningful vocational courses. Although the following 
statement was not made, the implication was clear to the members of the 
legislature that the distribution of state money to low enrollment high 
schools was a perpetuation of low quality programs with a high degree of 
inefficiency and with an uneconomical expenditure of the taxpayers’ dollar. 

The desire for excellence or quality in educational programs, the need 
to provide such programs with a maximum degree of efficiency, and the 
necessity to provide for the economical expenditure of the taxpayers’ dollar 
—these constitute the major reasons why the citizens in many states are 
studying, evaluating, and proposing ways to improve school district organ- 
ization within the state. 

4. The dimensions of change: The socioeconomic environment for the 
educational system in the nation has been undergoing a remarkable transi- 
tion during the present century. The dimension of this change is affecting 
education in both structure and organization. The roots were established 
in “The Agricultural Era,” during which most households earned their 
income and their individual support by agricultural activities. This was 
followed by “The Manufacturing Era” which dominated social and eco- 
nomic development during the first half of the present century. It was 
accompanied by a basic shift from rural to an urban society, high agricul- 
tural productivity which increased the labor force for manufacturing, and 
an improved standard of living leading to increased consumption of agri- 
cultural and industrial products. 

Some analysts feel that we are entering “The Human Resources Era” 
in which the people will obtain their employment because of intellectual 
attainments. Indicators include suburbanization, a reduced proportion of 
employment in manufacturing (but an increase in actual numbers), and the 
achievement of (1) unprecedented levels of educational attainment; (2) 
higher incomes; (3) expanded leisure time; and (4) closer contact with other 
cultures. 

Historically, the structure for school district organization has responded 
to the educational needs created by a changing technology and to the 
changing patterns of community organization resulting from the growth 
and spatial redistribution of the population. The problems of adapting the 
school system to rapid population growth during the 1950’s were com- 
pounded by two profound and continuing trends in population redistribu- 
te] 
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tion: (1) urbanization; and (2) suburbanization. Ioday, adaptation, to an 
evolving third pattern, or megalopolis, further complicates the problem. 

The dimensions of change in the several states may be identified in and 
through the transition from the Agricultural Era, through the Manufactur- 
ing Era and into the Human Resources Era. The scientific and technological 
revolution, the mobility of the people, the shifting of the population from 
a rural economy to an urban, suburban, megalopolis setting, has placed 
demands upon the educational structure that make a critical examination 
of that structure essential in both rural and the urban areas. 

5. Finance: The financing of public education is of increasing concern 
to all who work in education, and to all who have a responsibility for the 
adequate financing of public education. A combination of many factors 
pertaining to finance has contributed to the national examination of the 
adequacy, or inadequacy of the existing framework of school district organ- 
ization; and, whether or not improvements need to be made in this frame- 
work as more and more money is needed to support the educational pro- 
grams and services throughout the several states. Related factors include the 

following: 

a. The increased cost of education due to inflation; increasing enrollments, 
high cost programs, such as vocational education; the heavy tax burden 
on real estate; and a widespread feeling among many people that the 
state holds the key to solving the spiraling costs of education. 

b. Increasing pressures to secure optimum efficiency and economy in 

operation. 

c. The belief by legislators and by the general public that a better return 
can and should be secured for the state tax dollar expended for public 
education. 

d. The spiraling costs of all governmental services. 

e. The increasing disparity of wealth and the inequities of educational 
opportunities as a result of these disparities. 

f. The expanding costs for specialized areas of education (vocational edu- 
cation, special education, educational services). 

g. The competitive struggle for the taxpayers’ dollar (local government, 
state government, federal government). 

h. The increasing costs resulting from a liberalization of policies pertaining 
to children attending private and parochial schools. 

i. The rapidly expanding cost to the state for technical and higher 

education. 

As we enter a new era in our national economy, the Human Resources 
Era, we are, at the same time, entering a new era for education. The needs 
to be met, and the survival and advancement of the American way of life 
make necessary new problems, new services in support of those programs, 
and a new structure for school district organization. Only in this way can 
educational needs be met at an acceptable level of excellence or quality, 
with a high degree of efficiency and economy. 

It is impossible to completely separate each of the above five factors 
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which have been identified as major contributors to the present nationwide 
movement in school district organization. In fact, all five are closely inter- 
related, each one contributing to and strengthening the other. For example, 
the expanding needs to be met by the public schools are directly related to 
changes in the American way of life which are resulting, in major part, 
from the products of the scientific and technological revolution. Both have 
contributed directly and significantly to the increasing demand for quality 
in educational opportunities for all students. 

The transition from rural to urban life, the increasing mobility of the 
people, and the affluent acceptance and utilization of the products of sci- 
ence and technology have revolutionized American social and economic life 
within the present generation. This transition created the necessity to re- 
structure education in keeping with the process of change which has become 
a part of the American way of life. 

The Great Plains Project 

School district organization has been a major area of study and revision 
in most of the states in the nation since 1945. In that year there were 
103,000 local administrative districts in the 48 states. The following year 
the newly created National Commission on School District Reorganization 
focused attention upon the problem of “Too Many and Too Small dis- 
tricts. Thus began a movement which has brought about a reduction 
of 77.5 percent 1 of the districts within a 21 year period of time, or a 
total of 23,158 districts, in the 1966-67 school year. One in four of these 
districts (24.6%) was in the four states of Nebraska (2,388), South Dakota 
(3,015), Missouri (888), and Iowa (501). The two states of Nebraska and 
South Dakota had 18.6 percent of all the districts in the United States. 

During this period of intensive school district study and reorganization 
in the United States, each state had proceeded on its own initiative to bring 
about an improved structure for educational programs and educational 
services. With the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, money became available for study into significant and important 
problems of education. The strengthening of State Departments of Educa- 
tion and the improvement of the educational structure were conceived to be 
two interrelated areas in which a multi-state project might prove to be 
beneficial and helpful to each state. Accordingly, an invitation was extended 
by the United States Office of Education to several State Departments of 
Education for a meeting to consider the merits of a multi-state project in 
school district organization. Of the seven states in attendance at the meet- 
ing, four accepted the proposal to join together in planning the purposes 
and the activities, and to identify the desired outcomes of a four-state school 
district organization project. The proposed contract was approved by the 
State Boards of Education in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and South Dakota, 
and was approved for funding as a Title V, Section 505, P.L. 89—10, Special 
Project under the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965. The approved 
project was given the title, “The Great Plains School District Organization 

Project.” 
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Purposes 

The application for the supporting grant defined the purposes of the 
project as follows: 2 

1. To improve the State Departments of Education (Title V, and the pri- 
mary basis for the entire grant). 

2. To assist in resolving some of the major problems of State Departments 
of Education, including, but not limited to the following: 

a. Bringing about an increased awareness on the part of professional 
and lay groups of the need for adequate school district organization. 

b. Analyzing and clarifying the role of professional and lay organiza- 
tions in school district organization. 

c. Developing guidelines to be used to implement programs 

(1) for school district organization 

(2) as a part of developed state plans. 

d. Providing comprehensive programs of quality education to meet the 
needs of all youth in all parts of the state. 

e. Clarifying the role, function and need for intermediate districts. 

f. Planning for adequate and appropriate follow-up services to those 
districts which have been reorganized. 

g. Developing an awareness within each state of the relationships be- 
tween tax structure and rates, and school district organization. 

h. Providing data, information, understandings and insights essential 
for the introduction and passage of adequate legislation for school 
district organization. 

i. Pooling the resources of the several states in making a joint attack 
on a common problem. 

Activities 

The planning committee for the four State Departments of Education 
designed the major activities 3 to be undertaken by the Project. These in- 
cluded the following: 

1. Identification, analysis and interpretation of available research pertain- 
ing to satisfactory administrative units and school centers. 

2. Identification, analysis and interpretation of developmental activities in 
the several states pertaining to a school district organization which will 
provide educational programs of quality or excellence to meet the needs 
of our times, with efficiency and economy. 

s Adapted from “Attached Sheet No. I,” Application for Grant to Strengthen State 
Departments of Education Under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
Title V, Section 505, P. L. 89-10, Special Project Grant, entitled, “Brief description of 
major problems of State Departments of Education which this project has promise of 
solving or services it proposes to develop.’ 

•Adapted from “Attached Sheet No. II,” Application for Grant to Strengthen State 
Departments of Education Under the Elementary and Secondary Educatoin Act of 1965, 
Title V, Section 505, P.L. 89-10, Special Project Grant, entitled, “Description of activities 
which are proposed to be undertaken and methods and arrangements for working toward 
project objectives set forth in Section A— item 11.” 
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3. The dissemination of information (multi-media) on: 

a. Characteristics of an adequately organized district. 

b. Characteristics of an adequate comprehensive secondary school. 

c. Procedures of local study of reoganization problems. 

d. Guidelines for organization and administration of intermediate 
districts. 

e. Follow-up activities for school systems which have been recently 
organized. 

4. The development of a systematic program to provide the follow-up of 
newly organized school districts. Emphasis is to be placed on: 

a. Various media for communication and understanding of the prob- 
lems and issues under study. 

b. An adequate plan for consultative services. 

c. Increased leadership activities in the several state education agencies. 

5. The development of state and regional institutes and conferences for the 
purpose of, (1) providing information, and (2) the facilitating of ade- 
quate communication and exchange of views on ways and means to 
strengthen state education agency leadership in school district organiza- 
tion with an appropriate involvement of inter-departmental, legislative, 
professional and lay personnel. 

6. The strengthening of field service programs in state departments of 
education. 

7. The rendering of assistance to local educational leaders in the develop- 
ment of exemplary intermediate districts. 

Project Funded 

The Project Proposal was approved by the Office of Education, The 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, with a tentative budget of 
$355,000 for the twenty-one month period for project development. A Direc- 
tor and a secretary was appointed within each State Department of Educa- 
tion. The Division of Educational Administration, The University of Ne- 
braska, was called upon to direct the Project until December 31, 1966. From 
January 1, 1967 to the termination of the Project, a full-time Director 
served under the direction of a four-member Steering Committee, with one 
member appointed by each State Department of Education. 

The following chapters present the planning and development of the 
Great Plains School District Organization Project. The criteria and guide- 
lines for school district organization were based upon data and information 
provided by fifty-four writers of position papers, several hundred profes- 
sional and lay personnel serving in an advisory capacity to the writers of 
the position papers, and by more than 200 legislative, professional, depart- 
mental and state lay organization and association personnel responding and 
reacting to materials presented at two four-state conferences. The findings 
and recommendations contained herein are presented for the thoughtful 
study, analysis and action by educational planners in each of the four states. 
They are dedicated to planning today for meeting the ne?ds of students 
tomorrow. 
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CHAPTER 3 



PLANNING THE PROJECT 

The preceding chapter has presented in brief form the purposes and 
organization of The Great Plains Project. Out of this Project came the 
guidelines which were summarized in Chapter One, and which will be 
developed more fully in Chapter Ten. The background information upon 
which these guidelines were established, and the reasoning which led to 
their identification and development, will be presented in succeeding chap- 
ters of this report. The direction and the plan for the Project will be 
considered in the following sections of this chapter. 

Organising for Project Development 

The Nebraska State Department of Education served as the controlling 
fiscal agency for the Project. All policies for project development were estab- 
lished by a Steering Committee which was composed of one member from 
each of the State Departments of Education in Iowa, Missouri, South Da- 
kota and Nebraska. A Project Director was employed and served in a 
capacity similar to that of a Superintendent of Schools, with the Steering 
Committee functioning in a capacity comparable to that of a Board of 
Education. 

A State Project Director was appointed in each of the four State Depart- 
ments of Education. Some money was available for contracts with various 
personnel for the development of reports and the collection of data upon 
which to establish guidelines for school district organization. Additional 
money was made available for the holding of study and review meetings in 
each state and for three four-state conferences with representatives from 
the State Departments of Education, professional educational associations, 
labor, business, industry, interested state organizations and associations, and 
members of the legislatures. 

Project Office 

The Project Office provided the coordinating and general leadership 
function for and between each of the four states. It was requested that the 
office develop guidelines of a general nature for school district organization 
which might be used with appropriate modifications and changes in each 
of the four states. At the same time, the Director carried the primary re- 
sponsibility for fiscal management and direction within the framework of 
the contractual commitments. 

State Project Offices 

The Directors in each of the four states carried the responsibility for 
project development within his state, for the involvement of leadership 
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personnel from all appropriate groups and organizations, for the collection 
of data and information essential for decision-making in the development 
of the guidelines, and for the preparation of guidelines for school district 
organization appropriate for that state. Monthly meetings of the Directors 
provided opportunity for the exchange of ideas, concepts and plans for 
project development, and for each one to review and reevaluate his plans 
and procedures in the light of the comments, the problems and directions 
as projected by the other state Directors. It was felt by each Director that 
this part of the operational procedure proved to be one of the most helpful 
and productive aspects of the project development. 

Invitation to Planning 

The designers of the Project determined that there should be extensive 
involvement of the people throughout the study (see Chapter 2, Suggested 
Activities). This decision was predicted upon the belief that constructive 
change takes place as people responsible for decision-making have the op- 
portunity to think and plan about it, to analyze and interpret data upon 
which action should be based, and through this process of participation 
develop a readiness and support for the proposed recommendations. Also, 
it was based upon the following beliefs: 

1. People want good educational opportunities for their children; 

2. People interested in or affected by a proposed policy should have the 
opportunity to share in and to contribute to the development of that 
policy; 

3. Constructive change occurs when there is an understanding of all the 
facts and information that can be provided on the problem, and when 
there is a desire to seek improvement; 

4. Faith and confidence can be placed in the judgment of knowledgeable 
people (lay and professional); 

5. Leadership, in major part, is providing the opportunity for: 

a. Personnel with specialized training and experience to contribute 
their understandings, their judgments, and their insights upon a 
given problem as it relates to their field of specialization. 

b. People affected by or interested in a program or policy to study, 
analyze and evaluate the contributions of specialized people in a 
given area as it relates to the problem or issue being studied. 

c. People in executive, legislative and policy-making positions to be 
knowledgeable about, to evaluate and to act upon the best informa- 
tion available as a result of (a) and (b) above. 

6. Constructive change takes place as a product of the involvement of peo- 
ple as indicated above. Thinking through a problem, planning together 
concerning that problem, and initiating cooperative action is a part of 
the process essential for improvement in education. It is democracy in 
action. 

Planning for school district organization is so complicated and so 
involved that no one person, or even small group of persons, can possibly 
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have all of the information essential for the development of appropriate 
guidelines to meet all of the program and educational service requirements. 

The assistance of specialists in each of the several programs and services, 
persons in positions of professional leadership within these respective areas, 
and those with responsibilities in State Departments of Education, in public 
schools, in professional associations, and in colleges and universities, was 
considered to be essential for the appropriate development of the Project. 

It is these people who possess a full and appreciative understanding of 
available research in each of the several areas. They are familiar with the 
contributions in the literature on this topic and are in a position to assess 
the valued judgment of knowledgeable people within these programs and 
services concerning what is desired and what is essential for the operation 
and maintenance of high quality programs with efficiency and economy. *; 

Accordingly, an opportunity was provided whereby professional educators 
could assist in the development of professional statements concerning the 
needs to be met and the programs and services required to meet these 
needs. They were invited to propose essential considerations for the struc- 
ture and organization of education to efficiently and economically provide 
these programs and services for all children, regardless of where they live 
in the state, or of their socioeconomic status in the community of which 
they are a part. 

In a like manner, many lay, business, industrial and labor organizations 
were considered to have a significant contribution to make. Some have an 
overall interest in the total project. Others have an important contribution 
to make in the identification of needs. For example, business and industry 
are the employers of the finished product of the public school system. In 
working with these new employees, they are in a position to assess the 
strengths and limitations of the graduates of the public schools in relation 
to their ability to assume a responsible position and to contribute construc- 
tively to the business or industry. Also, they are in a position to anticipate 
changing needs, the appropriate adaptation of programs to meet these 
needs, and through this identification to lessen the gap between recognition 
of need and the implementation of programs to meet the need. 

With this concept of and belief in the judgment of knowledgeable peo- 
ple, professional and lay personnel were invited to share in the development 
of criteria to be used in the designing of guidelines for school district , 

organization. This contribution could be rendered individually or through j 

their respective associations and organizations. Meetings were held in each 
of the four states to extend an invitation for active participation in the 
Project. Assistance was needed from many areas of specialization, including 
each and all program and service areas relating to or contributing to the 
educational effort. Invitations were extended for the development of posi- ! 

tion papers that would express the beliefs, the values, the concerns for ! 

education, and for ways and means considered to be desirable in the pro- 
viding of desirable programs and services. The following suggestions were 
proposed as a basis for making significant contributions for the further 
study and analysis by the Project staff and by other interested personnel: 
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1. Develop a statement of position or belief about the needs, the program, 
the services, and the structural organization considered to be desirable 
for the program or service area represented by the organization. Such 
statement should present: 

a. The best in the research field on this topic. 

b. An analysis of the literature in this field. 

c. The best professional judgment of the members, either of a commit- 
tee of the organization, the executive committee, or of the member- 
ship. 

If the statement is at the level of educational statesmanship, it will meet 
the following tests: 

a. It will have the support of noted and respected leaders in the field, 
but who are not members of the association or organization. 

b. It will convey with understanding and appreciation the ideas con- 
tained in the report to other committees, to the administrators of 
the state, to the State Board of Education, and to members of the 
legislature. 

c. If it does not meet the above tests, one of two things may need atten- 
tion. First, the position paper may need to be revised and redrafted 
in plan and content; or, second, the position paper may be valid, but 
further consideration needs to be given to interpretation and com- 
munication with understanding by those who are not members of 
the professional area. 

2. Appoint a committee, or use the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion, to react to the findings and to the reports of the Project Staff. 

3. Participate in some advisory capacity as may be appropriate to the Asso- 
ciation and to the Project Staff. 

As a result of the above invitation to planning in each of the four states 
during 1967, and as a result of contractual agreements with selected special- 
ists in several program and service areas, a total of 64 position papers were 
developed for Project Staff utilization in the development of the guidelines 
for school district organization (see the Bibliography). The following chap- 
ters in this report have been based, in major part, upon the findings and 
recommendations from these position papers, and upon other related infor- 
mation having relevance to the purposes of the Project. 

Some Directions for Program Development 

The development of the various position papers and the general direc- 
tion of effort in project planning were guided in a significant manner by 
certain concepts and/or assumptions that were accepted as relevant. It is 
hoped that they will have relevancy to the eventual decision-makers in 
translating the guidelines into legislative statutes and to state boards of 
education as they develop policies and directives for implementation. The 
following are important in providing direction in program planning. 
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1. The identification of needs to be met must precede organ- 
ization. 

Planning the organization or structure for education is like the designing 
of a house. Before the blueprint can be drawn, careful consideration must 
be given to what you want and need in the house. For example, how many 
bedrooms will be needed? Is a family room desirable? A recreation room? 
A living room? What is the desired size of each room? How much closet 
space is needed, and where should it be located? What is the desired rela- 
tionship between rooms? How should they be connected? And, above all, 
just what do you, the owner, want in a house that will help it to become 
the home that you have always wanted, and which is structured to satisfy 
both existing and projected future needs. All of this must be done within 
the financial ability of the home-owner. 

Planning the structure for education or school district organization, is 
just like planning the house. Each parent should give consideration to what 
is needed and wanted for his sons and daughters so that they may become 
worthy members of their community, or of the communities to which they 
may move. Each and every citizen should give thought to the expanding 
educational needs required for youth to become economically productive 
in a world vastly different from that of a generation ago. Furthermore, the 
major problem of learning how to live and work together at peace and for 
the welfare of the immediate community in which they live, as well as in 
the state, in the nation, and in the world today, is an ever-present and 
crucial need to be met. 

The house being built today is vastly different from those constructed 
one and two generations ago. Science and technology have created new 
conveniences which we, the people, have come to accept as standard for the 
home in which we want to live. Similarly, science and technology have cre- 
ated new educational needs to be met, new kinds of job opportunities with 
new skills and abilities for success or competence as a worker in this new 
position. Likewise, new programs have become essential, such as vocational 
education to prepare ytyith with salable skills in this new world of work, 
thus enabling them to be competitive for job placement wherever they may 
seek employment. 

The designing of the structure for education must, therefore, be deter- 
mined in relation to three broad areas, including: 

1. The needs which can and should be met in the public schools of the 
state must be identified. As stated above, needs today are being identi- 
fied at six different levels or classifications. These are at the federal, 
state and local levels; and, the needs considered to be essential by the 
pupils, by our society, and by business and industry. The identification 
of needs to be met is the first step to be taken in planning a structure 
through which they may be realized. 

2. Programs must be designed to meet the identified needs. Whatever the 
need may be, a program must be developed to fulfill that need. This is 
true, whether the need is to prepare for admission to a college or a uni- 
versity, to prepare for a vocation, to prepare for intelligent citizenship, 
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or to meet special needs of the handicapped. Programs scientifically 
designed to meet identified needs is the second major step to be taken. 

3. Services must be provided to support the programs which have been 
designed to meet the needs. Among other things, this includes supervi- 
sory services, statistical accounting for pupils, staff and business manage- 
ment, remedial services to pupils, and the provision of the facilities 
essential to make these services functional and practical. 



The schematic concept of » .ie above would appear as follows: 



NEEDS 



v PROGRAMS 
SERVICES 



SCHOOL 
> DISTRICT 
ORGANIZATION 



Needs determine programs and services; programs and services determine 
structure. However, when the structure has been established, then the 
schematic concept appears as follows: 



SCHOOL 

DISTRICT 

ORGANIZATION 



^PROGRAMS 

'"SERVICES 



SNEEDS 



At this point, the school district organization either enhances or limits the 
quality and the quantity of the programs and services provided, and thereby 
has a direct effect upon the ability of the district to meet the identified 
needs. 



2. School district organization is a means to an end, not an 
end in itself. 

As indicated above, the identification of needs to be met must precede 
the planning of structure or organization. Too often school districts are 
combined with the thought that certain additional programs and services 
may be provided. Although this may be true, it is not sound planning to 
design a school district and then determine what kind of programs can be 
provided by it, and what kinds of needs can then be met. This tends to 
make the organization of primary importance, when actually it is and must 
be in a supporting position to make possible those kinds of programs and 
educational services which are essential to meet the needs of the students, 
and of our society. 

3. Equitable educational opportunities must be provided for 
all. 

Equitable educational opportunity must be provided for all boys and 
girls within the state. Educational opportunity is equitable when it makes 
possible the fulfillment of each individual’s interests and needs, and the 
needs of society, of the state, and of the nation. Furthermore, it must be 
equitable for all, regardless of where the student lives, and regardless of his 
socioeconomic status. This is education in and for a democracy. 
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4. School district organization is the structure through which 
the state provides equitable educational opportunities for 
all. 

The educational structure, or school district organization, is the frame- 
work within which the educational goals may be attained. It is a means to 
an end, not an end in itself. It should make possible the following: 

A. Comprehensive and equitable educational opportunities for all. 

B. The meeting of educational needs as defined by governmental agencies 
at the federal, state, and local levels; by our culture and our society; by 
labor, business and industry; and by the individual student. 

C. Meeting the needs of all with appropriate adaptation to variables in 
geography and in population factors of sparsity and density. 

D. Flexibility to meet changing needs and conditions inherent in a society 
that is in a process of rapid social, economic, scientific, and technological 
change. 

E. The efficient and economical utilization of human and material re- 
sources in the providing of programs and services at the desired level of 
quality or excellence. 

F. Maintaining education as an agency of, by, and for the people. 

5. School district organization must be custom tailored to the 
needs to be met and to the conditions existent in the area 
being served. 

School district organization is and must be an individualized matter. 
Needs to be met differ in different parts of the state and nation. The prob- 
lems of the inner-core city are vastly different in many ways from those of 
the very sparsely settled areas. Geographic conditions, distance factors, and 
many others must be taken into consideration in the planning of a structure 
which provides appropriately and satisfactorily for the educational needs of 
each and all parts of any state. 

6. Recommendations should be made by professional person- 
nel; decisions concerning school district organization should 
be made by the elected representatives of the people. 

In American democracy the government is of, by, and for the people. 
Education is one phase of the total governmental service which is and must 
always be “of, by, and for the people.” When one is ill, he goes to a medical 
doctor for advice and help. The decision to accept or to reject the advice of 
any one given doctor must be made by the person with the illness. So it is 
in education. It is the responsibility of the professional educator to present 
and to interpret recommendations for school district organization. Since 
education is a function of the state, it is the responsibility of the legislature;', 
as the representative of the people of the state, to make decisions concerning 
the recommendations made by the professional education. Once adopted, 
the educator then has the responsibility for implementing the enacted 
legislation. 
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Summary Statement 

The Great Plains School District Organization Project was created out 
of necessity— the necessity to organize districts so that educational programs 
and services of quality can be provided to meet the needs of all students in 
an efficient plan of organization and with economy of operation. The 
Project is a compact of four states for cooperative and coordinated effort 
to secure facts and information upon which appropriate decisions can be 
made for school district organization in the future. The opportunity was 
provided through this Project for professional educators to propose a design 
for the structure of education, with decision-making responsibility concern- 
ing that structure resting with the people of the several states as legislation 
is enacted by the state legislatures. 

The remainder of this report will be devoted to various kinds of data 
and information essential for consideration in planning educational struc- 
ture for the future. The next chapter will provide a historical perspective, 
followed by the dynamics of demographic factors affecting change. Chapter 
Six will identify needs to be met, and Chapter Seven will give consideration 
to quality in education. Chapter Eight will analyze the controversial factor 
of size in school district organization. Chapter Nine will present an analysis 
of all of the position papers prepared as a part of this project, and which 
give direction to the structure required for providing needed educational 
programs and services. The criteria and the guidelines for school district 
organization will be presented in Chapter Ten, and Chapter Eleven will 
suggest a plan to be followed for the study and implementation of the 
recommended guidelines. Finally, Chapter Twelve will consider the poten- 
tial impact of change upon educational structure in the future. 



CHAPTER 4 



A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 



0 




Desirable school district organization has been a concern of educational 
leaders from the time when planning for education in the nation first began. 
Horace Mann, the first State Superintendent of Schools of Massachusetts, 
recognized it as a major problem in the 1830’s. Since then it has been a 
persistent and continuing problem. As educational needs expanded with 
the growing nation, as the population doubled, redoubled and doubled 
again, as the technological explosion occurred and major scientific advances 
were made, as the people demanded more educational opportunities for all 
boys and girls at an increasingly higher level of quality-as all of these 
changes and many others came, the structuring of the educational organiza- 
tion to provide efficiently and economically the essential programs and 
services at a desirable level of adequacy and quality necessitated a continu- 
ing modification and adjustment in the manner in which school districts 
are formed and in which they are organized to serve the needs of all the 
people. As the pace of change has increased in the American way of life, 
so has the rate of change affected school district organization. 

The National Perspective 

In 1932 there were approximately 127,529 school districts in the United 
States. This number had been reduced to 110,270 in 1944, just immediately 
preceding the appointment of a national commission for a study of the 
problems and issues of school district organization. With the centering of 
the attention of the leaders of the nation upon education, and particularly 
upon the structure considered to be essential to meet the changing educa- 
tional needs of the country, the number of school districts was reduced to 
67,075 in 1953, to 36,402 in 1961, 1 and to 23,158 by the fall of 1966.2 

During the past twenty years, reorganization activity has been wide- 
spread in most of the states. Mississippi, for example, reduced the number 
of its districts from 4,194 in 1945-46 to only 149 in 1966. The number of 
districts in Kansas shrank from 6,906 to 349. In fact, 26 states reduced the 
number of districts by more than one-half during this same twenty year 
period. Only six states have not been affected with problems of school dis- 
trict reorganization since 1945 (Florida, Hawaii, Louisiana, Maryland, Utah, 
and West Virginia). Some twenty states have been actively engaged in 
studies and projects for a revamping of the state educational structure 
within the past few years. 



1 School District Organization, Journey That Must Not End. American Association of 
School Administrators and Department of Rural Education of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C. 1962. 

* Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
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Three different structural patterns have been adopted by the fifty states. 
One is termed a single echelon system (Hawaii) in which the entire educa- 
tional effort is centralized in the state agency. It might be termed a state 
with only one school district. The second structural pattern is a two-level or 
two-echelon system. Seventeen states follow this pattern with the state edu- 
cational agency being the first level and local school districts being the 
second level. Of these states, twelve have a county-unit type of local school 
district, such as Nevada with seventeen counties and seventeen school dis- 
tricts and West Virginia with fifty-five counties and fifty-five school districts. 
The third pattern is most predominant. Thirty-two states have a three-level 
or three-echelon school system consisting of the state education . agency, 
some form of an intermediate unit structure, and local school districts. 

It should be noted that the structure in most states, although conform- 
ing to one of the above three patterns, has been undergoing significant 
change within the past two decades. Fitzwater 3 points out that nearly two 
of every three of the fifty states have modified or significantly altered the 
educational structure within the past two decades, and that one in three 
have made major changes affecting operation and function of the school 

system. . . 

Some of the more significant directions for change in structure during 

the past 20 years include the following: 

1. Elimination of nonoperating school districts. 

2. Significant reduction in the number of one room and elementary school 
districts. 

3. Significant reduction in the number of school districts with small enroll- 
ments. 

4. The growth of unified school districts (K-12). 

5. Reduction in the number of the county intermediate districts. 

6. The growth of multi-county intermediate administrative districts or 

agencies. 

7. The development of metropolitan districts under one administrative 
authority (Nashville-Davidson County). 

8. Decentralization of very large administrative districts. 

Changes in the Great Plains States 

Just as changes have taken place in the educational structure throughout 
the nation, so have changes occurred within each of the Great Plains States 
of Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and South Dakota. In 1945-46 there was a total 
of 23,755 school districts in these four states, 5,792 in 1966, and 5,247 in 
1968. The latter figure represents approximately twenty-two percent of all 
the districts in the fifty states. However, the rankings of these four states 
among the 48 states in the number of districts did not change materially 
over this period of time. In 1945-46 they ranked 2, 3, 8 and 13, while 21 
years later they ranked 1, 2, 10 and 16 (Table 4.1), with South Dakota 
changing from thirteenth to second place. 

* C. O. Fitzwater, State School System Development; Patterns and Trends. Education 
Commission of the States, Denver, Colorado. 1968. 
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TABLE 4.1 



Number of School Districts and Rank Among the 48 States 


State 


Number of district! 


Rink 


1945-46 


1966 


1968 


1945-46 


1966 


Nebraska 


6,987 


2,588 


2,172 


3 


i 


South Dakota 


3,415 


2,015 


1,803 


13 


2 


Missouri 


3,558 


888 


798 


2 


10 


Iowa 


4,775 


501 


474 


8 


16 


TOTAL 


23,735 


5,792 


5,247 







Source: Ibid., p. 10. 1968-Records in the respective State Department of Public Instruction. 



In 1962, these four states and three others (North Dakota, Kansas, and 
Minnesota) had “almost a majority of the nation’s school districts, nonoper- 
ating districts, one-teacher schools, and districts which provide elementary 
education only— yet these seven states enroll less than 9 percent of all school 
children.” 4 More specifically, these seven states had 42 percent of the na- 
tion’s one-teacher schools, and 48 percent of all districts providing elemen- 
tary education only. 

In 1968, South Dakota had 83.5 percent of the 714 nonoperating districts 
in the four states, and 60.3 percent of the 1,645 one-eight contracting dis- 
tricts (Table 4.2). Only Nebraska and South Dakota have separate high 
school districts (20 and 4, respectively). Unified, K-12 districts are the most 
common throughout the United States. A majority of the districts in Iowa 
(455-96.0%) and Missouri (474-59.4%) are of this type, while less than 
one in six are K-12 districts in Nebraska (325-14.9%) and South Dakota 
(211-11.7%). 

Each of the four states has special districts of various kinds. For example, 
all districts in St. Louis County, Missouri, are also members of the St. Louis 
County Special School District and the St. Louis County Vocational Educa- 
tion District. Furthermore, Missouri has ten Junior College Districts with 
taxing power, and two Junior College Districts as a part of the public 
school, K-12 districts (Table 4.3). Nebraska has six Junior College Districts. 
Vocational Education in South Dakota is separated from the Department of 
Public Instruction, although the State Board for Vocational Education is 
composed of the same members that sit on the State Board of Education, 
but wear a different hat and employ a different chief administrator. Iowa 
has established four post high school vocational-technical districts, and 
eleven vocational-community college districts. Two post high school voca- 
tional-technical districts in Nebraska are operated by the State Department 
of Education; another is operated by the University of Nebraska. 

One hundred thirty-seven of Missouri’s 798 districts (17.2%) are mem- 
bers of a junior/community college district (Table 4.3). Eight of the ten 
junior community colleges serve districts in two or more counties, with one 
college serving districts in five counties. Twenty-seven of the 115 counties 



4 School District Organization, op. cit., p. 5. 
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TABLE 4.2 

Number of School Districts 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, South Dakota 

May 1, 1968 



Legend 



*n 

3 

c* S 

* .3 

a s 



d 



■8 



A S 

la 



I 



Nonoperating school districts 
Common school districts, K-8 
High school districts 
Unified districts, K-12 

TOTAL 

Other districts or schools: 

St. Louis County Special School District 

St. Louis Vocational Educational School District 

Junior College Districts (with taxing power) 

Junior College Districts (K-12) 

Post High School Vocational-Technical 
Area Post High School Vocational-Technical School 
Vocational Community College 
Vocational-Technical Post High School 
operated by the University of Nebraska 

Vocational-State College 

School District controlled 

State Board of Education operated schools: 

School for the Blind 

School for the Deaf 

School for the Trainable Retarded 

Post High School Vocational-Technical School 



13 

6 



100 

224 



428 1 596 1,137 

1,399 992 2,621 

20 4 24 

455 474 325 211 1,465 



474 798 2,172 1,803 5,247 



1 

1 

10 



11 



1 

4 



1 

1 

16 

2 

4 

1 

11 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 



1 In Nebraska there are five nonoperating districts without pupils or tax levy and 423 nonoperating 
districts which contract thei r pupils to other districts. 

Source: Records in each of the respective State Departments of Education. 

are served by one of the junior/community colleges, although not all public 
school districts in each of these 27 counties are members of the junior/ 
community college districts. 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE BY STATES 

Iowa 

Iowa has a long heritage of extensive public school development. 5 The 
first school was created in Lee County in 1830 while Iowa was still an unor- 
ganized part of the Michigan Territory. By the time of statehood in 1846 
there were 416 schools in operation (Table 4.4). From this early beginning 
the number of districts increased to a maximum number of 17,522 districts 
in 1900. Then began a reduction in the number of districts to the present 
474. During this time, Iowa progressed through six organizational periods, 
as follows: 



8 Ellis G. Hanson, A Design for Educational Organization in Iowa, June, 1968. 
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TABLE 4.3 

Junior College Districts and 
Public School Districts In Missouri 



Junior College/ 

Community College 


Number of 

First Second 

County County 


Districts by Counties 

Third Fourth 
County County 


Fifth 

County 


Total 

No. 

Counties 


Total 

No. 

Districts 


Crowder 


5 


i 








2 


6 


Jefferson 


13 










1 


13 


Metropolitan 


6 


2 


i 


i 




4 


10 


Mineral 


5 


1 


3 


2 


1 


5 


12 


Missouri Southern 


9 










1 


9 


Missouri Western 


4 


2 


1 






3 


7 


State Fair 


13 


3 








2 


16 


Jr. Col. Dist. of St. Louis 


26 


1 


1 


l 1 




3+1 1 


29 


Three Rivers 


8 


2 


5 


7 




4 


22 


East Central Missouri 


12 


1 








2 


13 


TOTAL 


ToT 


IF 


TT 


10+1 1 


T 


27+1 1 


TiF 


(10 Junior/Community 
















Colleges) 
















i City of St. Louis, which is neither a county within itself nor a part of a county. 







Source: Records in the State Department of Education. 



Period 1— Unorganized Period, 1830-1858 

Schools were created as a result of individual community initiative and 
desire, but within no general legal framework. 

Period 2— Township Period, 1858-1872 

In 1858, the township was established as the legal entity for organizing 
school districts. The contested legislation permitted the creation of an un- 
limited number of schools but specified the township as the legal area for 
taxing and organization for public education. 

Period 3— Sub-districting, 1872-1900 

Legislation in 1872 permitted the subdivision of the township for school 
districts. As a result there were 16,335 schools in operation in 1900, 12,623 
of which were one-room rural schools. Also, the all-time record of 17,522 
school districts was recorded in this same school year. Throughout this 
period, county superintendents and state superintendents continually ad- 
monished the citizens of the state and the legislature to return to a more 
adequate school district size. 

It was during this period that legislation permitted the creation of a 
county high school, one of which was formed in Guthrie County in 1875. 
The concept of one administrative district serving multiple attendance 
centers emerged at this time in Iowa. 

Period 4— Consolidated School Movement, 1900-1922 

The consolidation of school districts was brought into operation as a 
result of (1) the 1897 law permitting transportation payments from school 
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contingency funds when a savings in expenses could be realized; (2) the 
continued and persistent recommendations of the educational leadership; 
(3) the 1906 Consolidated School Law which envisioned a statewide pattern 
of school consolidation; and (4) 1911 legislation providing a $500 incentive 
for normal training courses and 1913 incentive legislation which provided 
payment of $250 to $500 to districts with adequate facilities and equipment 
and certified teachers in the areas of home economics, agriculture, and other 
industrial and vocational subjects. By 1921, 418 consolidated schools had 
been created, but the movement came to an abrupt halt with the agricul- 
tural recession of 1921-22. It was within this same period that the greatest 
reduction occurred in the number of school districts. The 17,211 districts 
existing in 1904-05 were reduced to 5,010 in 1905-06, a decrease of 70.9 
percent in one year. 

Period 5— Organizational Stability, 1922-1953 

Little change occurred in school district organization during the suc- 
ceeding three decades. There were 4,639 districts in 1922, and 4,558 in 1953. 

Period 6— Community School Movement, 1953-1968 

In 1953, a reorganization movement began with legislation which 
sought two objectives: (1) to create districts consistent with the legisla- 
tive directive for equal educational opportunities in efficient and econom- 
ical districts; and (2) to eliminate non-high school districts. The effectiveness 
of the legislation is to be noted in the decrease of the 4,142 districts in 1955 
to 1,575 in 1960, and to 1,056 in 1965. The final phase of the community 
school movement was initiated by the Iowa Legislature in 1965 with the 
passage of legislation requiring all areas of the state to become a part of a 
legally constituted school district maintaining a high school by July 1, 1967. 
As a result, an additional 579 school districts, mostly nonoperating school 
districts, were eliminated by 1968, when there were 474 districts in the state. 

TABLE 4.4 



School District* In Iowa 



Year 


Number of 
districts 


Year 


Non H.S. 
districts 


H.S. 

districts 


Total 


1846-47 


416 


1955-56 


3,334 


808 


4,142 


1850-51 


2,539 


1956-57 


2,903 


788 


3,691 


1860-61 


6,575 


1957-58 


2,578 


745 


3,323 


1870-71 


9,427 


1958-59 


2,085 


694 


2,779 


1880-81 


15,080 


1960-61 


1,013 


562 


1,575 


1890-91 


16,839 


1961-62 


881 


510 


1,391 


1900-01 


17,522 


1962-63 


762 


469 


1,231 


1911-12 1 


5,022 


1963-64 


701 


463 


1,164 


1920-21 


4,884 


1964-65 


639 


459 


1,098 


1930-31 


4,874 














1965-66 


598 


458 


1,056 


1940-41 


4,865 


1966-67 


47 


455 


502 


1950-51 


4,652 


1967-68 


19 


455 


474 



Source: Ellis G. Hanson, “Planning For School District Organization in Iowa/* Iowa Department of 
Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. Mimeographed. 1967. pp. 37-42. Also, from records in the 
Department of Public Instruction. 
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The process of adding to and reducing the number of districts has been 
in keeping with policy established by the legislature. The Iowa statutes 
provide: 



It is hereby declared to be the policy of the State to encourage the reor- 
ganization of school districts in such units as are necessary, economical 
and efficient and which will insure an equal opportunity to all children 
of the state. (275.1) 

Every school shall be free of tuition to all actual residents between the 
ages of five and twenty-one. (286.6) 

The Iowa Supreme Court has not only upheld these statutes but pro- 
vided added strength and support to the concept of the state’s function 
and responsibility when it declared: 

The principle of free education is the richest legacy of our Puritan civil- 
ization, and a liberal construction of our statutes must be given, in order 
that its benefits may inure to those who claim its privileges. (282.6, 197 
Iowa 191 N.W. 47, 1924.) 

Missouri 

Prior to statehood and for sometime thereafter, the schools in Missouri 
were operated on a private basis. The beginning of public education came 
with the adoption of the Constitution in 1820 which provided that “Schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged in this state.” 
Records indicate that there were some fifty public schools in operation from 
1820 to 1833. By 1870, 6,068 school districts had been formed of which 
5,994 were 1-8 elementary districts (Table 4.5). In 1900, the number had 
increased to -0,499, after which there was a gradual and continuing decline 
to the present 798 school districts. The largest decline occurred during the 
past two decades, with the number being reduced from 6,348 in 1950 to 
1,921 in 1960 (69.7%), and to 798 in 1968 (58.4%). 

TABLE 4.5 



School Districts In Missouri by Decades 



Year 


Elementary 

districts 

1-8 


12 year 
districts 
1-12 


Number of 
districts 


1870 

1880 


5,994 


74 


6,068 


1890 






8,149 

9,205 


1900 


10,156 


343 


10,499 


1910 


9,670 


419 


10,089 


1920 


8,783 


703 


9,486 


1930 

1940 


7,751 

7.813 


1,006 

848 


8,757 

8,661 


1950 

1960 


5,696 

1,386 


652 

535 


6,348 

1,921 


1968 






798 


Source: Arthiir L. Summers, “School District Development in Missouri.'* 
District Organization Project, Lincoln, Nebraska. Mimeographed, p. 19. 
from the records in the State Department of Education. P 


The Great Plains School 
The 1968 figure provided 
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The increase or decrease in the number ot school districts follow very 
closely major educational studies and legislative enactments in the state of 
Missouri. The first significant interest was expressed in the Governor's ap- 
pointment of a commission in 1838 to examine the possibilities for estab- 
lishing a free public school system. This was followed by the Geyer Act in 
1839 which made jxjssible the organi'-mon of congressional townships for 
school district purjjoses. The establishment of local school districts was 
authorized in 1853. The township plan was adopted in 1839, virtually elimi- 
nated in 1853, reconstituted in I860 and abolished in 1874. Almost every 
state superintendent beginning in 1875 advocated a consolidation of exist- 
ing school districts. The first basic school consolidation law was enacted in 
1901. Transjxirtation was authorized in 1913, but it did not become a reality 
until 1931. The major school district reorganization law, enacted in 1948, 
gave the county boards of education greatly increased authority and respon- 
sibility in the reorganization of «'hool districts, with proposals to be ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education and voted upon by the citizens. A 
school building aid incentive of $25,000 with matching local funds was 
enacted in 1948, and was increased to $50,000 in 1951. 

In 1950 the State Board of Education appointed a twenty-two member 
Missouri Citizens Commission for the Study of Education. Recommenda- 
tions included the following: 

1 . County board members should be selected by popular vote of the people. 

2. Unsound proposed districts should not be allowed to be presented. 

3. The law should be revised to prevent county plans from being unduly 
delayed. 

4. County board should be given authority to divide districts when propos- 
ing enlarged districts. 

5. All plans and proposals should be approved by the State Board of Edu- 
cation unless each proposed district had a minimum of 400 pupils in 
average daily attendance. 

In 1965 Governor Hearnes inaugurated two education studies which 
took into consideration the problems existing because of the number of 
relatively small school districts. One recommended that a master plan for 
school district reorganization be developed so that no district in rural areas 
would have fewer than 500 pupils, and preferably 750, in grades nine 
through twelve, and 1,000 to 1,500 in urban areas. A study of vocational- 
technical education emphasized the need for vocational training, and 
pointed out the great limitations of many small high school districts in 
offering comprehensive educational programs except at very high cost. The 
net effect has been that many districts do not offer comprehensive voca- 
tional programs. 

The above resume has indicated the continuing and increasing interest 
and concern of the citizens of Missouri for adequate educational opportuni- 
ties for all youth in the state. This concern was especially manifested by 
recent legislative support for a statewide study currently underway which 
is designed to restructure the state’s system of school district organization. 
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Nebraska 

The first school law in Nebraska was enacted by the territorial govern- 
ment in 1855. Its purpose was “to establish the common school system.” The 
original State Constitution of 1866 recognized the public schools and ac- 
cepted the obligation of providing financial support for them. However, the 
Constitutional Convention of 1875 eliminated the state taxation clause for 
the support of public education. From 1875 to 1967, all taxation for school 
purposes (with one very minor exception) was levied at the local school 
district level.® 

Concurrent with the development of local school districts was the forma- 
tion of the county superintendent’s office, or the first intermediate unit. It 
was first established by the territorial government and officially adopted by 
the state legislature in 1881. The county intermediate unit has remained as 
a part of the state's total school plan of organization since that time, with 
its original delegated duties remaining about the same through the years. In 
1965 the legislature created a second intermediate unit structure with the 
formation of 19 multi-county educational service units. The dual system of 
intermediate units is unique on the American scene. 

It was the policy to organize a school district as soon as there was a suffi- 
cient number of people residing in a given area to justify a school center, 
a plan that has continued throughout the succeeding years. In 1869-1870 
Nebraska had a total of 797 school districts, 20 of which were organized to 
provide education through the twelfth grade (Table 4.6). By 1900 there 
were 6,708 districts, 448 of which operated a twelve year program. The 
number increased to 7,264 in 1920, since which time there has been a grad- 
ual decrease in the total number of school districts in the state. Twenty 
years later there were 7,192, and 3,933 in 1960. The 2,172 districts in 1968 
represent the largest number of districts in any of the fifty states. 

Since 1900 State Superintendents of Public Instruction have emphasized 
the great need for school district organization. Although the need was 
clearly pointed out, no significant legislation occurred until the 1949 Act 



TABLE *.6 

School Districts in Nebraska 
by Decades 



Year 


Number of 
districts 


Number of 
K-12 dist. 


Year 


No. of 
districts 


No. of K-12 
districts 


1869-70 


797 


20 


1939-40 


7,192 


836 


1879-80 


3,132 


70 


1944-45 


6,975 


665 


1889-90 


6,243 


250 


'.949-50 


6,734 


647 


1899-00 


6,708 


448 


1954-55 


5,924 


693 


1909-10 


7,071 


534 


1959-60 


3,933 


394 


1919-20 


7,264 


749 


1964-65 


2,701 


389 


1929-80 


7,244 


940 


1967-68 


2,172 


345 



Source: Ibid . 



• William Schroeder, Great Plains School District Organization Project— Project Report 
for Nebraska . The State Department of Education, Lincoln, Nebraska. 1968. Chapter 1. 
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TABLE 4.7 

Elementary and Secondary School Enrollments 
by Counties 



Total 

Ejementary- 






Number of Counties 






Secondary 

School 

Enrollment 


Iowa 


Missouri 


Nebraska 


South 

Dakota 


Total 


Cumulative 

Total 


Less than 250 






4 


2 


6 


6 


250- 499 






10 


3 


13 


19 


500- 999 




i 


10 


9 


20 


39 


1,000- 1,499 


i 


15 


12 


15 


43 


82 


1,500- 1,999 


6 


18 


13 


11 


48 


130 


2,000- 2,499 


8 


16 


13 


8 


45 


175 


2,500- 2,999 


5 


12 


11 


b 


34 


209 


3,000- 3,499 


17 


4 


5 


4 


30 


239 


3,500- 3,999 


5 


10 


3 


2 


20 


259 


4,000- 4,499 


15 


3 


1 


1 


20 


279 


4,500- 4,999 


9 


4 




2 


15 


294 


5,000- 5,999 


10 


6 


2 


1 


19 


313 


6,000- 6,999 


6 


0 


2 




10 


323 


7,000- 7,999 


1 


5 


2 




8 


331 


8,000- 8,999 


4 


3 




1 


8 


339 


9,000- 9,999 




3 


2 




5 


344 


10,000-19,999 


8 


7 


1 


1 


17 


361 


20,000-29,999 


3 


3 




1 


7 


368 


30,000-39,999 


2 




1 




3 


371 


40,000-49,999 












371 


50,000 and over 


1 


2 


1 




4 


375 


TOTAL 


"ioi 


114 


93 


67 


375 




Range 


l^OS- 


754- 


173- 


108- 


108- 






eS, 264 


281,936* 


78,980 


22,706 


281,936 





1 St. Louis City and St. Louis County combined. 

Source: Latest available reports from the respective State Departments of Education. 



which provided for a semipermissive method of school district reorganiza- 
tion. County reorganization committees, elected in each county, were 
charged with the responsibility of studying school district organization 
needs and to prepare comprehensive plans for submission to the state com- 
mittee. However, no penalties were imposed for noncompliance, and little 
change occurred. 

In 1955 provision was made for legal voters to petition for a change of 
school district boundaries or to create a new district with other districts. 
Provision was made in 1965 for residents of Class I or Class II districts to 
petition for a reorganization election to merge with another Class II, III, 
IV, or V district. Some progress was made, but the major problems of school 
district organization remains for future action by the legislature. 

The prevalence of Class I districts (Common School Districts, 1-8) has 
been prolonged, in part, by the sparsity of population in large portions of 
the state. For example, in 1967-68 four counties had a total elementary 
and secondary school enrollment of less than 250 pupils, with the smallest 
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number being 173 (Table 4.7). Twenty-four counties have less than 1,000 
pupils. In Nebraska local school attendance centers have been associated 
with an administrative district, regardless of the size of the pupil enroll- 
ment. The problem of sparsity is likewise evidenced in the large number of 
very small local K-12 school districts. Nebraska has 11 districts enrolling less 
than 100 pupils. K-12 (Table 4.8), and 282 districts enrolling less than 1,000 
pupils. The latter figure represents 87.0 percent of all K-12 districts in the 
state. 

South Dakota 

The history of education in South Dakota began with the close of the 
Civil War. The Homestead Act of 1862 opened the way for land settlement, 
but the war retarded any serious attempts until 1867. The 1860 Caucasian 
population of 2,576 increased to 11,981 by 1870, and the discovery of gold 
in the Black Hills brought with it an influx of people from the East. Histo- 
rians cite the extension of the railroads across the state in 1879 as the begin- 
ning of the real “boom.” 

The Educational Department of the territory of Dakota was created in 
1864. By 1871 there was an estimated school census of 3,946, 10,000 in 1876, 
and 39,742 in 1879. The township system was mandatory for districts organ- 
ized after 1883, and it had been adopted by 68 of the 83 organized counties 
in the territory by 1886. There were 865 school districts in these 68 counties, 
and 1,150 in the remaining 15 counties, or a total of 2,015 districts (Table 
4.9). Eventually the township system was abolished, but the township school 
district remained in many counties for several years. 



TABLE 4.8 



Size of Local K-12 School Districts 



Size 


Iowa 


Missouri 


Nebraska 


S. I). 


Total 


Cumulative 

Total 


Less than 100 


,,,, 


4 


ii 


7 


22 


22 


100- 499 


119 


166 


217 


141 


643 


665 


500- 999 


190 


136 


54 


37 


417 


1,082 


1,000- 1,499 


57 


63 


15 


11 


146 


1,228 


1,500- 1,999 


30 


33 


8 


4 


75 


1,303 


2,000- 2,499 


23 


23 


3 


1 


50 


1,353 


2,500- 2,999 


11 


8 


4 


4 


27 


1,380 


3,000- 3,499 


3 


7 


2 


1 


13 


1,393 


3,500- 3,999 


2 


3 


1 


2 


8 


1,401 


4,000- 4,499 




3 


1 




4 


1,405 


4,500- 4,999 


1 


4 


1 




6 


1,411 


5,000- 9,999 


13 


21 


5 


1 


40 


1,451 


10,000-14,999 




6 


.... 


1 


7 


1,458 


15,000-19,999 


3 


3 




1 


7 


1,465 


20,000 and over 


3 


3 


2 


.... 


8 


1,473 


TOTAL 


455 


483 


324 


211 


1,473 
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TABLE 4.9 





School Districts in South Dakota 




Year 


Number of 
districts 


Year 


Number of 
districts 


1886 


2,015 


1948 


3,409 


1900 

1910 

1920 

1931 


3,183 

3,449 (all time high) 


1950 

1955 

1960 

1965 


3,395 

3,295 

3,012 

2,358 


1940 


3,429 


1968 


1,803 


Source: Earl Boxa, "A Brief History of Education 
Department of Education, 1968. 


in South Dakota.** 


The South Dakota State 



An ineffective 1951 school district reorganization act laid the ground- 
work for important gains in 1955 when legislation provided for the estab- 
lishment of a seven member County Board of Education with responsibility 
for the development of a master plan for the reorganization of school dis- 
tricts in the counties. The State Board of Education was delegated responsi- 
bility for developing minimum standards and for rejecting or approving all 
master plans. Some progress was made, but further action was needed. Ac- 
cordingly, the 1967 legislature enacted mandatory legislation whereby all 
land must be within a twelve-year school district on or before July 1, 1970, 
offering an accredited school program, and meeting the standards adopted 
by the State Board of Education. In effect this would terminate all non- 
operating districts and all common school districts in the state. At the 
present time this legislation has been referred to a vote of the people as a 
result of the efforts of the South Dakota Stockgrowers Association. The 
voice of the people will be heard in November, 1968. 

As in Nebraska, sparsity of population has provided a major problem 
to be overcome in establishing schools with comprehensive educational 
opportunities for all children. Especially has this been true in four counties 
with a public school enrollment of less than 250 pupils (Table 4.7) and with 
twenty-four counties enrolling less than 1,000 pupils. The problem of spar- 
sity is likewise evidenced in the large number of very small local K-12 school 
districts. South Dakota has seven districts enrolling less than 100 pupils 
(Table 4.8), and 185 districts enrolling less than 1,000 pupils. The latter 
figure represents 87.7 percent of all K-12 districts in the state (compared 
with 87.0 percent for Neraska). 

Public School Enrollments— 1968 

Slightly more than two million pupils are enrolled in the public schools 
of the four Great Plains States. Missouri and Iowa have shown consistent 
gains in enrollments over the past several years, while Nebraska and South 
Dakota have made slight gains, but with indications that enrollments will 
decrease during the next few years (Graph 4.1). The gains experienced by 
Missouri have been made primarily in the metropolitan areas of the state, 
a situation which may be expected to continue for the next few years. On 
the other hand, demographic factors in South Dakota and Nebraska (see 
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GRAPH 4.1 - PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 




Chapter 5) give evidence of sparsely populated areas becoming even more 
sparsely inhabited, and with an anticipated decline in pupil population. 

Summary Statement 

The citizens o£ the four Great Plains States have been concerned 
about education for their children. The great increase in the number of 
districts throughout the 19th century is ample evidence of their faith and 
belief in education. The reduction m the number of districts since 1900 
was accompanied by two conflicting points of view. Great resistance was 
encountered in effecting an elimination of districts. This resuunce was 
based upon a desire to retain local control at a very elementary level and 
for certain tax advantages. On the other hand, the people, with a^istance 
from the educational leadership, sought to improve the quantity and the 
quality of the educational opportunities for all the children, and to effect 

desirable economies in the process. , . . w ; t u 

While it has been common practice to establish a school district w h 

each attendance center, the development of multi-attendance centers within 
a single administrative district began to emerge during the past few decades 
Likewise the great number of nonoperative and of contracting districts 
has been” greatly reduced during the past decade, and there is evidence a 
such districts may disappear entirely within the very near future. 

Significant decreases in the total number of districts have been made 
during the past two decades. However, most of these decreases have been 
the 'result* of the elimination of nonoperative districts and of common 
school (l-$) districts, and some consolidations occurring in K-12 districts. 
The present 5,247 school districts in these four states represent more _ tton 
22 percent of all school districts in the 50 states. Nebraska and South Da- 
kota mnk number one and two respectively in the number of school d,s- 
tricts, a figure which represents more than 17 percent of all districts in t 

Un Sparsky te o S f population has had a significant influence in both the num- 
ber of school districts with small enrollments and m the identificatwn of an 
attendance center as an administrative district. Extremes in enrollments ar*^ 
in evidence within the four states, with Arthur County, Nebraska enrolling 
only 173 public school pupils and St. Louis City and St. Louis County, 
Missouri, enrolling 281,936 public school pupils. While public school enroll- 
ments have increased in all four states during the past severaldecadesthere 
is evidence that those with major metropolitan centerswill co ^“ luet ^ 
increase while all sections of all four states without metropolitan centers 
will decline in the immediate future. On this basis Missouri may anticipate 
Continued rapid growth in total enrollment Iowa 

ence moderate growth, while decreases may be anticipated in Nebraska and 

S ° U Thf simificance of demographic factors upon the population and school 
district organization will be identified in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER 5 



PEOPLE IN TRANSITION 1 



Education is a service to the people. Where people live, how they live, 
the number of people to be educated, and the mobility of the people are 
only some of the perplexing and troublesome problems to be taken into 
consideration in planning the structural organization for an adequate and 
defensible state school system. Areas of a state which are declining in popu- 
lation pose serious problems concerning the construction of school facilities 
which may be vacant within the near future, or have such a small enroll- 
ment that the attendance center can no longer be justified either from the 
quantity and quality of the educational program or for the economy of 
operation. At the same time, the influx of peoples into urban centers cre- 
ates overcrowded conditions and tests the economic capacity of the area to 
provide adequate educational housing, facilities, programs and services. 
People are in transition; and, they are in transition because they are seek- 
ing a better way of life in an emerging economy of change. A state, in the 
development of a plan for school district organization, must design a system 
that not only recognizes these demographic and economic factors, but builds 
in the capacity for adaptation to a mobile people in transition from condi- 
tions that existed a few years ago to what the state and nation are now in 
the process of becoming. 

National Population Trends 

The United States is an outstanding example of a country experiencing 
a very rapid growth. The population doubled five times between 1790 and 
1950. The first three of these increases occurred at intervals of approxi- 
mately 35 years from 1790 to 1865. It doubled again in the following 35-year 
period to 1900, and again in the 50-year period to 1950. The restricted 
immigration regulations and low birth rates during the Great Depression 
of the 1930’s tended to retard the population growth and to cause projec- 
tions of a 165-million mark by 2000 to be completely unrealistic. Actually 
this figure was exceeded in 1955. It is impossible to say at this time if the 
presently expected population of 300 million by 2000 will be equally unre- 
alistic, and whether or not this figure will be too low or too high. 

The gains already made in the population have not been evenly dis- 
tributed over the country. In the fifteen year period from 1950 to 1965, 43 
percent of the total population increase in the United States occurred in 
five states: California, New York, Florida, Texas and Ohio. During this 



1 Helpful content material for this Chapter was secured from the Project Publication 
entitled People, Places and Perspectives, prepared by Dr. Ellis G. Hanson, Project Director 
for Iowa. 
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period of time demographers wrote excitedly about the four emerging areas, 
each one of which was a major megalopolis: (1) the far west and southwest; 
(2) the gulf coast area, from Florida to Texas; (3) the Great Lakes area, 
from Milwaukee to Buffalo; and (4) the Eastern Metropolitan Complex 
from Boston to Charlotte, North Carolina. 

The developing technology and emerging social, economic and political 
structure contributed to a remarkable change in important segments of the 
American society. Whereas 95 percent of the population was located in 
rural areas, as reported by the first census in 1790, approximately 70 percent 
was reported to be in urban areas in 1960. This trend is expected to con- 
tinue, with reliable projections estimating the ratio to be 80 percent urban 
and 20 percent rural by 1980. 

There are several discernible trends in the character of this urban 
development: 

1. The central cities have experienced stable or very small population 
growth during the past 15 years, since expansion has been limited as a 
result of the corporate structure of the suburban fringe. 

2. Major increases have occurred in the suburban areas of the large cities. 
In 1965 it was estimated that 52 percent of the urban population was 
located in areas outside and surrounding the central cities. It is expected 
to reach 60 percent by 1980. 

3. Mobility within the urban complexes was characterized by a high rate of 
in-migration of non-whites from many areas of the nation and an out- 
migration of whites to the suburban fringe area. In 1960 approximately 
95 percent of the Negroes residing in the North and West sections of the 
United States lived in urban areas. 

4. Whereas industry tended to be concentrated along the railroads, canals 
and rivers, it, too, is tending to move to suburban ireas with the devel- 
opment of superhighways and ready access to interstate thoroughfares 
for the movement of both goods and services. 

National population trends have had significant impacts on education. 
First, of course, is the great increase in the population, and the necessity to 
provide classrooms, equipment, and staff personnel in ever-increasing num- 
bers and at an ever-increasing cost due to both numbers and to inflation. 
A second impact has been the decline of population in those areas which 
have a sparse population and the great increase in those areas which 
already have a concentration of people. As one speaker said, “The sparse 
areas are becoming sparser, and the dense areas are becoming denser.” The 
density /sparsity factor raises a serious question concerning the capability of 
the several states to provide comprehensive educational programs to meet 
the needs of all youth and adults in all sections of the county. This refers 
especially to those living in sparsely populated areas, and to the particular 
needs and demands for educational programs and services in the central 
cities. 

A third impact is the divergent level of educational training among the 
people, both in-migrants and out-migrants. Those moving into the central 
cities, for the large part, have a lower level of educational training and of 
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TABLE 5.1 

Live Birth Rates in the Great Plains States 
(Per 1000) 



Year 


United 

States 


Iowa 


Missouri 


Nebraska 


South 

Dakota 


1940 


17.9 


18.6 


18.0 


17.3 


27.7 


1950 


23.6 


24.1 


22.2 


24.1 


25.9 


1960 


23.7 


23.3 


22.7 


24.3 


25.9 


1965 


19.4 


18.5 


18.1 


18.8 


19.7 


1967 


18.5 


18.1 


GO 

o 


17.5 


18.4 



skills for employability than do those already there. This suggests that some 
of the educational problems of the central city were created in those areas 
from which the people migrated. Had the training programs been adequate 
in those areas, then these migrants would have possessed the skills and 
capability for employment when they came to the central city. While these 
undertrained citizens were moving into the central city, the highly trained 
people of the central city were moving to the suburbs. Once again, the 
problem of providing appropriate educational opportunities in the central 
cities, in the suburban area, and in the sparsely populated areas challenged 
the capacity and the adaptability of the existing educational structure to 
cope appropriately and satisfactorily with the emerging problems of a mo- 
bile people in a rapidly changing social, scientific and technological society. 

POPULATION CHANGE 

Live Births 

The national trends indicated above have had their impact upon the 
four Great Plains States. For example, the number of live births increased 
from 1940 to the late 1950’s, with Missouri and Iowa making the greatest 
gains (Graph 5.1). All four states have experienced declines in the 1960’s, 
with estimates for 1968 revealing continuation of the decline which ap- 
proaches the level of live births in the late 1930’s. Likewise, the live birth 
rate per 1000 population increased after the lows of the depression years to 
highs in the 1950’s, and with a continuing decline in the 1960’s to levels 
comparable to the 1940 rate (Table 5.1). 

An internal analysis of the birth rates by states indicates that the highest 
gain in rates was recorded in metropolitan counties, and that predominately 
rural counties have consistently recorded the largest declines in live birth 
rates. This is indicative of a significant migration of the 18-44 child-bearing 
age group from rural to urban areas. 

Age Composition 

Some significant changes have taken place in the age structure of the 
American population. Included in these changes are the following: 

1. An increase in average age from 16 in 1800 to a median age of less than 
30 in 1960. 

2. The percentage of the total population under 15 and over 65 has in- 
creased substantially. 
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3. The percentage of the total population in the 25-45 age group has 
decreased markedly. 

4. The decrease in live births and the increase in life expectancy have 
resulted in a decline of the median age of the population of the United 
States from 30.2 years in 1950 to an estimated 27.2 years in 1965. 

5. Due to the changing composition of the population in the United States, 
it is expected that in the next fifteen year period: 

a. the 65 and over age group will increase by 27 percent, 

b. the 35-64 age group will increase by 8 percent, 

c. the 18-34 age group will increase by 57 percent, 

d. the 14-17 age group will increase by 17 percent, and 

e. the 13 and below age group will increase by 11 percent. 

6. The pattern in the four state area will probably follow national trends, 
excepting that the percent of the population 65 and over will increase 
at even a faster rate. 

Migration 

A general pattern of out-migration began in the Great Plains States with 
the turn of the century and has continued unabated to the present time. 

An analysis of migratory patterns reveals that only counties with large 

urban centers experienced a gain in population due to a greater in-migra- 
tion than an out-migration of people. Thus, only six counties in Iowa 
recorded a gain from 1950 to 1960, 18 in Missouri, five in Nebraska and 
four in South Dakota. 

In South Dakota the out-migration was offset by resident births from 
1960 to 1965, resulting in a small net gain in the population. During these 
five years, a total of 86,888 resident births were recorded, 34,040 resident 
deaths, and a natural increase of 52,848. However, the estimated net migra- 
tion was a minus 36,401, leaving a net increase of 16,447. Also, during these 
five years. 57 counties experienced a net migration loss, nine experienced a 
gain! and one had no change. Thirty-five counties had a net decrease in 
population, and 32 counties experienced a net increase. 2 

Rural-Urban Populations 

One of the remarkable changes in the U.S. population during the pres- 
ent century has been the decrease in the number of people living in rural 
areas and the increase in the number living in urban areas. While the 
nation had moved from 95 percent rural in 1790 to 60.3 percent in 1900, 
the change was even more rapid in the following 60 years when the ratio 
was 70 percent. It is projected to be 80 percent in 1980. 

The four Great Plains States have participated in this shifting of rural 
to urban living. In 1960 the U.S. Census Bureau reported 66.9 percent of 
the total population in Missouri as urban, 53.0 percent in Iowa, 54.3 per- 
cent in Nebraska, and 39.3 percent in South Dakota. Within a ten year 

2 Public Health Statistics, 1965. South Dakota Department of Health. Division of 
Public Health Statistics, Pierre, South Dakota, p. 9. 
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TABLE 5.2 

Rural /Urban Populations in the 
Four Great Plains States 



State 


Percent of population 
in 1960 


Percent of change, 1950-1060 


Urban 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 


United States 


69.9 


30.1 


+ 5.9 


-5.9 




Iowa 


53.0 


47.0 


+16.9 


-5.5 


+5.2 


Missouri 


66.6 


33.4 


+18.2 


-5.2 


+9.2 


Nebraska 


54.3 


45.7 


+23.2 


—8.3 


+6.5 


South Dakota 


39.3 




+23.3 


—5.2 


+4.3 



period this represents an increase of from 16.9 percent in Iowa to 23.3 
percent in South Dakota (Table 5.2), and a corresponding decline of a little 
over five percent in the rural population in Iowa, Missouri and South Da- 
kota, and over eight percent in Nebraska. 

Thirteen areas within the four states were classified by the U.S. Census 
Bureau in 1960 as Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA’s). Six of 
these were in Iowa, four in Missouri, two in Nebraska and one in South 
Dakota. The classification included the following: 

Iowa: Cedar Rapids— Linn County 

Davenport, Rock Island and Moline— Scott and Rock Island Counties 

Des Moines— Polk County 

Dubuque— Dubuque County 

Sioux City— Woodbury County 

Waterloo— Black Hawk County 

Missouri: Kansas City— Johnson and Wyandacte County, Kansas; Clay and 
Jackson Counties, Missouri 
St. Joseph— Buchanan County 

St. Louis— St. Louis City, Jefferson, St. Louis and St. Charles Coun- 
ties, Missouri; Madison and St. Clair Counties, Illinois 
Springfield— Greene County 

Nebraska: Lincoln— Lancaster County 

Omaha— Douglas and Sarpy Counties; Pottawattamie County, 
Iowa 

South Dakota: Sioux Falls— Minnehaha County 

Population trends within the four states is evidenced by increases within 
the SMSA’s and decreases in three of the four states outside the SMSA’s 
from 1950 to 1960. The percent of increase in the SMSA’s was 18.0%, 27.3% 
and 22.1% respectively in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and South Dakota; 
outside the SMSA’s the percentages were —0.2%, —0.9%, —3.1% and +2.1% 
respectively. Thirty-three percent of Iowa’s total population was concen- 
trated in six urban areas in 1960, while 57 percent of Missouri’s population 
was located in only four SMSA’s. Thirty-seven percent of Nebraska’s total 
population was reported in Omaha and Lincoln, and twelve percent of 
South Dakota’s population was located in the Sioux Falls-Minneliaha Coun- 
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ty SMSA. Missouri, with 57 percent urban population, was the only one of 
the four states that approached the national average of 63 percent urban 
population in 1960. 

Sparsity/Density Factors 

All of the foregoing suggests an increase in the density of populations in 
some areas of each state and a corresponding decrease in other areas. The 
topography, climatic conditions, natural resources and the resulting patterns 
of industrial development have resulted in extremely diverse distributions 
of the population. For example, the highest population density within any 
one county was in the St. Louis area with 12,296 people per square mile. 
This compares with 1,032 in Nebraska, 448 in Iowa and 106 in South Da- 
kota. The lowest density per square mile within any one county is recorded 
in both Nebraska and South Dakota— one person or less per square mile. In 
Missouri the lowest density per square mile for any county is six and 18 
in Iowa. In 1960 the average density of population in the United States was 
50.5. The comparative figure was 49 in Iowa, 63 in Missouri, 18 in Nebraska 
and nine in South Dakota. The national ranking in total population of 
these four states among the 50 states was 24, 13, 34 and 41 respectively. 

White-Non-white Populations 

Approximately one in ten of the total population in the United States 
is Negro. This ratio has remained fairly constant during the present century 
(11.6% in 1900; 10.6% in 1960). Only Missouri approached the national 
average in 1960 with 9.0 percent of the population being Negro. The ratio 
was 2.08 percent in Nebraska, 0.9 percent in Iowa, and 0.17 percent in South 
Dakota. The substantial in-migration of non- whites from 1940 to i960 
moved into the urban centers of Omaha-Council Bluffs, Lincoln, Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Des Moines. 

South Dakota represents a different picture. While Iowa, Missouri and 
Nebraska experienced an in-migration of non-whites from 1950 to 1960 of 
12.3, 9.3 and 17.5 percent respectively. South Dakota had an out-migration 
of 19.4 percent. This was a result of a substantial out-migration of Indians, 
a movement which began in the early 1940's. 

Population changes within the past two decades have been remarkable. 
The high birth rates of the 1940’s and 1950’s gave way to rates below those 
of the depression era. The birth rates have affected the age composition of 
the population by greatly increasing the percentage in the child bearing 
age. The mobility of the population hai been characterized by in-migrations 
into the metropolitan areas from many parts of the country, and an out- 
migration of whites from the central city to suburbia. Rural populations 
continue to decline, and SMSA s continue to grow and expand. Sparsely 
populated areas are becoming more sparsely populated, while densely popu- 
lated areas continue to attract in-migrants. Negroes constitute a significant 
number of the in-migrants for Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska, while Indians 
<ire out-migrants from South Dakota. All of these population changes have 
a direct effect upon educational needs and programs, and upon the struc- 
ture required to meet these needs for a mobile people in transition. 
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ECONOMIC CHANGE 

Economic change in the states has been even more pronounced and sig- 
nificant for education than has the change in the population. One analyst 
describes the evolution through three specific periods: the Agricultural Er 
to the turn of the century, the Industrial Era to the present time, and the 
emerging Human Resources Era* The writers contend that the latter will 
provide man his employment through intellectual endeavors rather than 
the transformation of natural resources to useful products, as formerly. The 
Era has five distinctive characteristics: 

1. Though total employment in manufacturing will increase, the percent 
of the total work force engaged in manufacturing is expected to decline 
from the present 27 percent level to 23 percent in 1975. 

2. A population growth of 14 percent between 1965 and 1975 will result m 
a substantial increase in economic activity. 

3. White collar occupations will increase and account for over half of total 
employment by 1975. 

4 Annual rate of growth for the gross national product is projected to be 
' 4.2 percent, which is substantially above the 2.8 percent annual average 
for the 1929-1964 period. 

5. Expendable income available to the average family will increase . ,ln 
1960, 16.8 percent of the U.S. households earned m excess of $10,000. 
This is expected to increase to 30 percent by 1975. 

Scientific discoveries, technological progress, expanding market outlets, 
and the resulting transition in the American way of life is affecting an 
altering the economic system of the nation. As new products, new processes 
and new modes of transportation and communication become a part of the 
American system, changes occur which directly affect education and the 
structure essential for providing that education. An analysis oitheV.S. 
census and of various reports by economists, sociologists, political scientists, 
and others tend to verify and to substantiate the following implications for 
the present and immediate future: 

1 Agro-science and agro technological developments will continue the 
trend in the reduction of the number of active farms, an increase m the 
number of acres per farm, a declining number of the labor force en- 
gaged in active farming, and an increase m the per acre productivity of 

the land. . , 

2. The number of jobs in manufacturing will increase, but not at as rapid 
a rate of increase as will be recorded for the products of industry. 

3. Declines in total employment are anticipated in four employment sec- 
tors: livestock; crops and others; meat products; and, transportatio , 
communication and utilities. Increases ranking from 18 percent to 82 
percent are forecast for the nine remaining employment sectors. 

*T W Duncan and H. M. Rosenberg, The Socioeconomic Environment for the Edu- 
cational System in Ohio . Manpower and Regional Economics Division, Battelle Memona 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 1966. 
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4. Major declines will be experienced in the number of people employed 
in unskilled occupations, and major increases will be evidenced in serv- 
ice occupations. 

5. There is some evidence to indicate that indus ry will no longer be con- 
centrated within the urban cities, but that it will move out into the 
suburban fringe along and adjacent to the superhighways. 

6. Continued automation will necessitate extensive training and retraining 
programs for both youth and adults. 

Effect of Population and Economic Change upon Community Structure 
Change in community structure is a direct outcome of changes taking 
place within the population and within business and industry. One of these 
is related to the increased mobility of the people resulting from improved 
means of transportation. Denny points out the fact that historically people 
tend to identify themselves within areas represented by one hour of travel 
time. 4 As the means of transportation improves, and as the highways im- 
prove, the distance to be covered within the one hour travel time lengthens. 
When travel was by foot, the distance was 3—4 miles. Today, it has been 
extended to 50-60 miles with the development of highways and the auto- 
mobile. Whereas the community radius was 3—4 miles, it expanded to eight 
miles, then to 16 miles, and in some localities to 32 and 64 miles within the 
last century. As a result, the nation, including the four Great Plains States, 
is experiencing a declining population of villages under 2,500 population, a 
relative stability in population of villages with approximately 2,500 people, 
and a growing population in cities of 10,000 or more. Most pronounced, of 
course, has been the growth of metropolitan areas, primarily in suburban 
communities, as indicated above. 

Most significant has been the development and recent identification of 
economic areas within each of the four Great Plains States, most of which 
encompass areas within the one hour travel time. A hierarchy exists within 
an economic area, beginning with a hamlet and progressing to areas de- 
signed as centers of minimum convenience, full convenience, partial shop- 
ping, complete shopping and wholesale-retail centers. As the means of 
transportation improves and as the one-hour travel time extends over greater 
and greater distances, each categorization in the above hierarchy tends to 
give way to the one at the succeeding level. The result is the decline in the 
villages under 2,500 as indicated above, and an increase in population of 
the larger cities. When the next step in this progression takes place, if it 
takes place, only time, population factors and technological developments 
will determine. 

Iowa 

The first extensive effort in the identification of larger geographic areas 
in Iowa was made by Fox in 1961. 5 Twelve functional economic areas were 
identified, twelve of which extended into adjoining states. The Office for 

4 Hugh Denney, “Demographic Factors.” November, 1967. 40 pages, mimeographed. 
•Karl A. Fox, “Delineating the Area.” Unpublished mimeographed paper presented 
at the Conference on Area Development, Athens, Georgia, January 8-10, 1962. Department 
of Economics and Sociology, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. 
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